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HE objects of this performance are, the pro- 
motion of ſcience, national advantage, and the 
proſperity of the Iſland for which I have the honour to 
be Agent. The deſcription of Coffee, with the exact 
delineation of all its parts, together with the Hiſtory 
of its introduction and progreſs, will contribute to the 
firſt. In reſpect to the two laſt, I own myſelf obliged 
to my friend Dr. Fothergill. The importance of giv- 
ing encouragement to the growth of this article for 
home conſumption, and exportation, had often been the 
ſubje& of our converſation, and I begged he would 


ſeize ſome opportunity to give me his ſentiments in 


writing. He allows me to inſert them in this publi- 
cation. Some other Papers and Letters relative to my 
deſign having been communicated to me by Gentle- 
men well verſed in the ſubjeQ, I think it proper, on 


this occaſion, to lay them likewiſe before the Public ; 
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and hope the Weſt India planter will find here ſome 
uſeful information, the Legiſlature convincing motives 
for putting his produce upon at leaſt as favourable a 
footing, with reſpect to duties, as foreign articles uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe. LI ſhall. eſteem myſelf very 
happy, if thefe endeavours to promote the advantage 


of my conſtituents, and of the community in general, 


ſhould meet with the deſired ſucceſs. 


JL ELLIS. 


A BOT R- 


A BOTANICAL 


DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


Frower and Fxvrir of the COFFEE-TREE. 


HE characters of that genus of plants called Corp a by 
Linnæus, who places it in the firſt order of his fifth claſs, 


that is, among the Pentandria Monogynia, or plants that have 
five male organs and one female organ, are as follows : 


 CaLix. Perianthium quadriden- 


tatum, minimum, germini in- 
ſidens. 


CoRoLLA. Petalum infundibuli— 
forme. Tubus cy lindraceus, te- 
nuis, calyce multoties longior. 
Limbus planus, quinqueparti- 
tus, tubo longior ; laciniis lan- 
ceolatis, lateribus revolu tis. 


The Flower Cup, whoſe brim 
has four very ſmall indenta- 
tions, and is placed upon 
the germen or embryo ſeed 
veſlel. 

The Flower conſiſts of one 
funnel-ſhaped petal, with a 
{lender tube nearly cylin- 
drical, much longer than the 
flower cup. Its brim is ex- 
panded and divided into five 
B ſegments, 
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2 Botanical Deſeription of the Flower and Fruit, &c. 


ſegments. Theſe are longer 
than the tube, are ſharp- 
pointed, and reflexed on the 
ſides. 

STAMINA. Filamenta quinque, The Chives conſiſt of five awl- 
ſubulata, tubo corollæ impo- ſhaped filaments fixed on the 
ſita. Anthere lineares, in- tube of the flower. On theſe 
cumbentes, longitudine fila- are placed the linear-ſhaped 
mentorum. | ſummits, containing the male 

duſt. Theſe are of the fame 
length with the filaments. 

PisTILLUM. Germen ſubrotun- The Pf] conſiſts of a round- 
dum. Stylus ſimplex, longitu- iſh germen, or embryo ſeed 
dine corollæ. S/igmats duo, voſſel. The ſtyle is ſtreight 
reflexa, ſubulata craſſiuſcu- and even, of the length of 


la. the flower, and ends in two 
ſlender, reflexed, ſpungy 

tops. 
PRRICARPTIU. Bacca ſubro- The Fruit is a roundiſh berry, 
tunda, puncto umbilicata. marked at the top with a 


puncture like a navel. 
SEMINA. Bina, elliptico-he- It has two ſeeds, of an oblong 
miſphærica, hinc gibba, inde _ hemiſpherical form, convex 
plana, arillo involuta. on the one fide, and flat on 
the other ; each of which is 
encloſed in a membrane, 
commonly called the parch- 


ment. 
*.,* Linnzus has omitted taking notice of the ſeptum or membrane that divides the 
feeds into two cells or loculaments; and alſo the little furrow on the flat ſide of each 


ſeed, —lt frequently happens that in the Mocha Coffee only one ſeed is to be found, 
the other being defective, 
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4 ſhort Deſcription of the Corres Then, taken from Linnæus's 
 Arneenirat. Academ. vol. VI. p. 169. 


Arbor ſimplex, erecta, minus The Tyre grows erect, with a 


alta; Ramis longis, ſimpli- 
cibus, laxis & fere nutanti- 
dus, veſtitis Foliis oppo- 
ſitis, laurinis, femperviren- 
tibus, ornata Floribus albis 
ſeſſilibus, fere Jaſmini co- 
rolla, quibus Baccæ cera- 
ſorum facie rubicundæ ſue- 
cedunt, pulpà pallida, ſub- 
mucilaginosa, fatud, intus 
gerentes ſemina duo, dura, 
hinc convexa, inde plana, 
arillo cartilagineo veſtita. 


vex on the one ſide, 
flat on the other, which are 


ſingle ſtem, is but low \ from 
eight te twelve feet high), 
has long undivided, ftender 
branches, bending down- 
wards. Theſe are furniſhed 
with evergreen oppoſite leaves, 
not unlike thoſe of the bay 
tree, and adorned with white 
Jaſmine flowers fitting on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, which are 
ſucceeded by red berries like 
thoſe of the cherry, having a 
pale, inſipid, glutinous pulp, 
containing two hard ſeeds,con- 
and 


covered with a cartilaginous 
membrane or parchment. 


This tree is a native of Arabia Felix, and of Æthiopia. 


The Synonyms, or Names given to this Tree by different Authors. 


Coffea [ Arabica], floribus quinquefidis diſpermis. Linn. Spec. plant. 
Ed. II. p. 245. 

Jaſminum Arabicum, lauri folio, cujus ſemen apud nos 

Coffe dicitur. Juſſ. act. Gall. 1715, p. 388, t. 7. 

| B 2 


Jaſ- 


4 | A ſhort Deſcription of the Coffee Tree. 


Jaſminum Arabicum, caſtaneæ folio, flore albo odoratiſſimo. 

| Till. Priſ. 87. t. 32. 

Euonymo ſimilis Ægyptica, fructu baccis lauri ſimili. Bauh. 
Pin. 498. Pluk. Phyt. 272. f. 1. 

Bon. Alp. Egypt. 36. t. 36. 


Explanation of the Letters in the Plate, which have a Reference to 
the Dilſection of the Flower and Fruit. 


A. The flower, cut open to that it conſiſts of two ſeeds ; 
ſhew the fituation of the which are ſurrquaded by the 
five filaments, with their pulp. 


ſummits lying upon them. E. The fruit cut 0 PIN” 
B. Repreſents the flower cup, to ſhew the ſeeds as they are 
with its four ſmall indenta- placed erect, with their flat 
tions, incloſing the germen, ſides together. 

or embryo ſeed veſſel; from F. One of the ſeeds taken out, 
the middle of which ariſes the with the membrane or 


ſtyle, terminated by the two parchment upon it. 

reflexed ſpungy tops. G. The ſame, with the parch- 
C. The fruit intire; marked at ment torn open, to give a 

the top with a punCture, like view of the ſeed. 

a navel. H. The ſeed without the 
D. The fruit open, to ſhew ' parchment. 
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HE earlieſt account we have of Coffee is taken from an 
Arabian manuſcript in the king of France's library, 
NY 944, and is as follows: 


Schehabeddin Ben, an Arabian author of the ninth century of. 
the Hegira, or fifteenth of the Chriſtians, attributes to Gemaled- 
din, Mufti of Aden, a city of Arabia Felix, who was nearly his 
eotemporary, the firſt introduction into that country, of drinking 
Coffee. He tells us, that Gemaleddin, having occaſion to travel 
into Perſia, during his abode there, ſaw ſome of his countrymen 
drinking Coffee, which at that time he did not much attend to; 
but, on his return to Aden, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, and re- 
' membering that he had ſeen his countrymen drinking Coffee in 

Perſia, 


6 The HISTORY F COFFEE. 


Perſia, in hopes of receiving ſome benefit from it, he deter- 
mined to try it on himſelf; and, after making the experiment, 
not only recovered his health, but perceived other uſeful quali- 
ties in that liquor; ſuch as relteving the head-ach, enlivening the 
ſpirits, and, without prejudice to the conſtitution, preventing drow- 
ſineſs. This laſt quality he reſolved to turn to the advantage of 
his profeſſion: he took it himſelf, and recommended it to the 
Derviſes, or religious Mahometans, to enable them to paſs the 
night in prayer, and other exerciſes of their religion, with 
greater zeal and attention. The cxample and authority of the 
Mufti gave reputation to Coffee. Soon men of letters, and per- 
ſons belonging to the law, adopted the uſe of it. Theſe were 
followed by the tradeſmen, and artiſans that were under a ne- 
ceſſity of working in the night, and ſuch as were obliged to 
travel late after un- ſet. At length the cuſtom became general 
in Aden; and it was not only drunk in the night by thoſe who 
were deſirous of being kept awake, but in — day for the ſake 
of its other agreeable qualities. 

The Arabian author adds, that. they found themſelves ſo well 
by drinking Coffee, that they entirely left off the uſe of an in- 


fuſion of an herb, called in their language Cat, which poſſibly 
might be Tea, though the Arabian author gives us no particular 


reaſon to think ſo. 


Before this time Coffee was une Wen; in Pecſia, and very 
little uſed: in Arabia, where the tree grew. But, according to 


Shehabeddin, it had been drunk in e from time imme- 
morial. 


Coffee, being thus received at Aden, where it has continued in 
uſe ever ſince without interruption, paſſed by degrees to many 


neighbouring towns; and not long after reached Mecca, where 
it 


The His Tor of COFFEE. 7 


it was introduced, as at Aden, by the Derviſes, and for the ſame 
purpoſes of religion. 5 | 
The inhabitants of Mecca were at laſt ſo fond of this liquor, 
that, without regarding the intention of the religious, and other 
ſtudious perſons, they at length drank it publicly in coffee- 
houſes, where they aſſembled in crouds to paſs the time agree- 
ably, making that the pretence: here they played at cheſs, and 
ſuch other kind of games, and that even for money. In theſe 
houfes they amuſed themſelves likewiſe with ſinging, dancing, 
and muſic, contrary to the manners of the rigid Mahometans, 
which afterwards was the occaſion of ſome diſturbances. From 
hence the cuſtom extended itſelf to many other towns of Arabia, 
and particularly to Medina, and then to Grand Cairo in Egypt; 
where the derviſes of the province of Yemen, who lived in a diſ- 
trict by themſelves, drank Coffee the nights they intended to 
ſpend in devotion. They kept it in a large red earthen veſſel, 
and received it reſpectfully from the hand of their ſuperior, who 
poured it out into cups for them himſelf, He was ſoon imi- 
tated by many devout people of Cairo, and their example fol- 
lowed by the ſtudious ; and afterwards by ſo many people, that 
Coffee became as common a drink in that great city, as at Aden, 

Mecca, and Medina, and other cities of Arabia. 2 
But at length the rigid Mahometans began to diſapprove the 
uſe of Coffee, as occafioning frequent diſorders, and too nearly 
reſembling wine in its effects; the drinking of which is contrary 
to the tenucts of their religion. Government was therefore 
obliged to interfere, and at times reſtrain the uſe of it. How- 
ever, it had become ſo univerſally liked, that it was found after- 

wards neceſſary to take off all reſtraint for the future. | 
Coffee continued its progreſs through Syria, and was received 
at Damaſcus and Aleppo without oppoſition: and in the ycar 
5 1554» 
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1554, under the reign of the great Soliman, one hundred years 
after its introduction by the Mufti of Aden, became known to 
the inhabitants of Conſtantinople; when two private perſons, 
whoſe names were Schems and Hekin, the one coming from Da- 
maſcus, and the other from Aleppo, each opened a Coffee-houſe 
in Conſtantinople, and ſold Coffee publicly, in rooms fitted up 
in an elegant manner; which were preſently frequented by men 
of learning, and particularly poets and other perſons, who came 
to amuſe themſelves with a game of cheſs, or draughts; or to 
make acquaintance, and paſs their time 9 at a {mall 
expence. 
Theſe houſes and aſſemblies inlenſibiy became ſo much in 
vogue, that they were frequented by people of all profeſſions, 
and even by the officers of the ſeraglio, the pachas, and perſons 
of the firſt rank about the court. However, when they ſeemed 
to be the moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, the Imans, or officers of the 
Moſques, complained loudly of their being deſerted, while the 
Coffee-houſes were full of company. The Derviſes and the reli- 
gious orders murmured, and the Preachers declaimed againſt 
them, aſſerting that it was a leſs ſin to go to a Tavern than to a 
Coffee - houſe. wr 
After much wrangling, the Jovotees united their intereſts to 
obtain an authentic condemnation of Coffee, and determined to 
preſent to the Mufti a petition for that purpoſe; in which they 
advanced, that roaſted Coffee was a kind of coal, and that what 
had any relation to coal was forbid by law. They deſired 
him to determine on this matter according! to the duty of his 
office. 
The Chief of the 1 without entering much into the 
queſtion, gave ſuch a deciſion as they wiſhed for, and pronounced 


that the drinking of Coffee was contrary to the law of Mahomet. 
| 80 
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So reſpectable is the authority of the Mufti, that nobody dared 
to find fault with his ſentence. Immediately all the Coffee- 
houſes were ſhut, and the officers of the police were command- 
ed to prevent any one from drinking Coffee. However, the habit 
was become ſo ſtrong, and the uſe of it ſo generally agreeable, 
that the peoplecontinued, notwithſtanding all prohibitions, to 
drink it in their own houſes. The officers of the police, ſeeing 
they could not ſuppreſs the uſe of it, allowed of the ſelling it, 
on paying a tax; and the drinking it, provided it was not done 
openly; ſo that it was drunk in particular places, with the 
doors ſhut, or in the back room of ſome of the ſhopkeepers 
houſes. 

Under colour of this, Coffee houſes by little and little were 
_ re-eſtabliſhed ; and a new Mufti, leſs ſcrupulous and more en- 
lightened than his predeceſſor, having declared publicly, that 
coffee had no relation to coal, and that the infuſion of it was 
not contrary to the law of Mahomet, the number of Coffee-houſes 
became greater than before, After this declaration, the religious 
orders, the preachers, the lawyers, and even the Mufti himſelf 
drank Coffee; and their example was followed univerſally by 
the court and city. 

The Grand Viſirs, having poſſeſſed 8 of a ſpecial au- 
thority over the houſes in which it was permitted to be drunk 
publickly, took advantage of this opportunity of raiſing a con- 
ſiderable tax on the licences they granted for that purpoſe, 
obliging each maſter of a Coffee-houſe to pay a ſequin 
per day, and limiting however the price at an aſper a diſh (a). 

Thus 


8 
(a) The Turkiſh Sequin (according to Chambers) is of the value of about 
nine ſhillings ſterling ; and the Aſper is a very ſmall ſilver coin of the value of 


ſomething more than an Engliſh half-penny, The preſent value is nearly ſeven 
C ſhillings; 
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Thus far the Arabian manuſcript in the king of 
France's library, as tranſlated by Mr. Galand; who proceeds to 
inform us of the occaſion of a total ſuppreſſion of public 
Coffee-houſes during the war in Candia, when the Ottoman 
affairs were in a critical ſituation. 

The liberty which the politictans who frequented theſe houſes 
took, in ſpeaking too freely of public affairs, was carried to that 
length, that the Grand Viſir Kupruli, father of the two famous. 
brothers of the ſame name, who afterwards ſucceeded him, 
ſuppreſſed them all, during the minority of Mahomet the Fourth, 
with a diſintereſtedneſs hereditary in his family, without regard- 
ing the loſs of ſo conſiderable a revenue, of which he reaped 
the advantage himſelf, Before he came to that determination, 
he viſited, incognito, the ſeveral Coffee-houſes, where he ob- 
ſerved ſenſible grave perſons diſcourſing ſeriouſly of the affairs 
of the empire, blaming adminiſtration, and deciding with con- 
fidence on the moſt important concerns, He had before been in 
the Taverns, where he only met with gay young fellows, moſtly - 
ſoldiers, who were diverting themſelves with fmging, or talking 
of nothing but gallantry and feats of war. Theſe he took no 
further notice of. | 

After the ſhutting up of the Coffee-houſes, no leſs Coffee was 
drunk, for it was carried about in large copper veſſels with fire 
under them, through the great ſtreets and markets. This was 
only done at Conftantinople ; ; for in all other towns of the em- 
pire, and even in the ſmalleſt villages, the Coffee-houles con- 
tinued open as before. 

Notwithſtanding this precaution of ſuppreſſing the public 


meetings at Coffee-houſes, the conſumption of Coffee increaſed; 


ſhillings; that is, two ſhillings and three-pence three-farthings for a dollar, or 
eighty aſpers; conſequently three aſpers are worth ſomething more than a penny 
ſterling ; but they are generally reckoned at an half-penny each. Two hundred and 
ſorty-three aſpers go to a ſequin. * 
r 
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for there was no houſe or family, rich or poor, Turk or Jew, 
Greek or Armenian, who are very numerous in that city, where 
it was not drunk at leaſt twice a day, and many people drank it 
oftener, for it became a cuſtom in every houſe to offer it to all 
viſitors ; and it was reckoned an incivility to refuſe it; ſo that many 
people drank twenty diſhes a day, and that without any incon- 
venience, which 1s ſuppoſed by this author an extraordinary ad- 
vantage: and another great uſe of Coffee, according to him, is 
its uniting men in ſociety in ſtricter ties of amity than any other 
liquor; and he obſerves, that ſuch proteſtations of friendſhip as 
are made at ſuch times, are far more to be depended upon than 
when the mind is intoxicated with inebriating liquors. He com- 
putes, that as much is ſpent in private families in the article of 
Coffee at Conſtantinople, as in Wine at Paris; and relates, that 
it is cuſtomary there to aſk for money to drink Coffee, as in 
Europe for money to drink your health in Wine or Beer. 

Another curious particular we find mentioned here, is, that 
the refuſing to ſupply a wife with Coffee, is reckoned among the 
legal cauſes of a divorce. | | 

The Turks drink their Coffee very hot and ſtrong, and with- 
out ſugar. Now and then they put in, when it is boiling, a 
clove or two bruiſed, according to the quantity ; or a little of 
the ſemen badian, called ſtarry anniſeed, or ſome of the lefler 
cardamums, or a drop of eflence of amber. Of ha 

It is not eaſy to determine at what time, or upon what occaſion, 

the uſe of Coffee paſſed from Conſtantinople to the Weſtern 
parts of Europe. It is however likely that the Venetians, upon 
account of the proximity of their dominions, and their great trade 
to the Levant, were the firſt acquainted with it; which appears 
from part of a letter wrote by Peter della Valle, a Venetian, in 
1615, from Conſtantinople; in which he tells his friend, that, 
upon his return he ſhould bring with him ſome Coffee, which he 
believed was a thing unknown in his country. | 
C 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Galand tells us he was informed by Mr. de la Croix, the 
King's Interpreter, that Mr. Thevenot, who had travelled through 
the Eaſt, at his return in 1657, brought with him to Paris ſome 
Coffee for his own uſe, and often treated his friends with it; 
amongſt which number Monſieur de la Croix was one; that from 
that time he had continued to drink it, being ſupplied by ſome 
Armenians who ſettled at Paris, and by degrees brought it into 
reputation in that city. 

It was known ſome years ſooner at Marſeilles ; for in 1644, 
ſome gentlemen who accompanied Monſieur de la Haye to Con- 
ſtantinople, brought back with them on their return, not only 
ſome Coffee, but the proper veſſels and apparatus for making 
and drinking it, which were particularly magnificent, and very 
different from what are now uſed amongſt us. However, until 
the year 1660, Coffee was drunk only by ſuch as had been ac- 
cuſtomed to it in the Levant, and their friends: but that year 
ſome bales were imported from Egypt, which gave a great 
number of perſons an opportunity of trying it, and contributed 
very much to bringing it into general uſe; and in 1671, certain 

private perſons at Marſeilles determined for the firſt time to 
open a Coffee-houſe in the neighbourhood of the Exchange, 
which ſucceeded extremely well; people met there to ſmoke, 
talk of buſineſs, and divert themſelves with play : it was ſoon 
crouded, particularly by the Turkey merchants and traders to the 
Levant. Theſe places were found very convenient for diſcourſ- 
ing on and fettling matters relating to commerce; and ſhortly 
after, the number of Coffee-houſes encreaſed amazingly, Not- 
withſtanding which, there was not leſs drunk in private houſes, 
but a much greater quantity; ſo that it became univerſally in uſe 
as Marſeilles, and the neighbouring cities. 

Before the year 1669, Coffee had not been ſeen at Paris, 
except at Mr. Thevenot's, and ſome of his friends; nor ſcarce 


3 heard 
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heard of but from the account of travellers. That year was 
diſtinguiſhed by the arrival of Soliman Aga, Ambaflador from 


Sultan Mahomet the Fourth. This muſt be looked upon as the 


true period of the introduction of Coffee into Paris. For that 
miniſter and his retinue brought a conſiderable quantity with 
them, which they preſented to ſo many perſons of the court 
and city, that many became accuſtomed to drink it, with the 
addition of a little ſugar; and ſome, who had found benefit by 
it, did not chuſe to be without it. The Ambaſſador ſtaid at 
Paris from July 1669 to May 1670, which was a ſufficient 


time to eſtabliſh the cuſtom he had introduced. 
Two years afterwards, an Armenian, of the name of Paſcal, 


ſet up a Coffee-houſe, but meeting with little encouragement, 
left Paris, and came to London ; he was ſucceeded by other 


Armenians and Perſians, but not with much ſucceſs, for want 


of addreſs and proper places to diſpoſe of it; genteel people 
not caring to be ſeen in thoſe places where it was fold. How- 


ever, not long after, when ſome Frenchmen had fitted up for the 


purpoſe ſpacious apartments in an elegant manner, orna- 
mented with tapeſtry, large looking-glaſſes, pictures, and mag- 
nificent luſtres, and began to ſell Coffee, with Tea, Cho- 
colate, and other refreſhments, they ſoon became frequented by 
people of faſhion and men of letters, ſo that in a ſhort time 
the number in Paris increaſed to three hundred. 

For this account of the introduction of the uſe of Coffee into 
Paris, we are indebted to La Roque's Voyage into Arabia Felix. 
We now come to trace its firſt appearance in London. 

It appears from Anderſon's Chronological Hiſtory of Com- 
merce, that the uſe of Coffee was introduced into London ſome 
years earlier than into Paris. For in 1652 one Mr. Edwards, a 
Turkey merchant, brought home with him a Greek ſervant, 


whoſe name was Paſqua, who underſtood the roaſting and 
| making 
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making of Coffee, till then unknown in England. This ſervant 
was the firſt who ſold Coffee, and kept a houſe for that pur- 
poſe in George-yard, Lombard-Street. 

The firſt mention of Coffee in our ſtatute books, is anno 
1660 (12 Car. II. cap. 24.) when a duty of Four-pence 


was laid upon every gallon of Coffee made and ſold, to be paid 
by the maker. | 


The ſtatute of the 15 Car. II. cap. xi. & 15. ann. 1663 directs 
that all Coffee-houſes ſhould be licenſed at the General Quarter 
Seſſions of the Peace for the county within which they are 
to be kept. | 

In 1675, King Charles iſſued a Proclamation, to ſhut up 
the Coftee-Houſes, but in a few days ſuſpended the proclama- 
tion by a ſecond. They were charged with being ſeminaries 
of ſedition. 

The firſt European author who has made any mention of 
Coffee, is Rauwolfus, who was in the Leyant in 1573; but 
the firſt who has particularly deſcribed it, is Proſper Alpinus, 
in his Hiſtory of the Egyptian Plants, publiſhed at Venice in 
1591, whoſe deſcription we have in Parkinſon's Theatre of 
Plants, page 1622, chap. 79. as follows: 

Arbor Bon, cum frufiu ſuo buna, the Turk's berry drink; 
Alpinus in his book of Egyptian Plants, gives us the deſcrip- 
tion of this tree, which he ſays, he ſaw in the garden of a 
captain of the Janiſſaries, which was brought out of Arabia 
Felix and there planted, as a rarity never ſeen growing in thoſe 
places before. The tree, ſaith Alpinus, is ſomewhat like the 
Euonymus, or Spindle tree, but the leaves of it were thicker, 
harder, and greener, and always abiding on the tree. The fruit 
is called Buna, and is ſomewhat bigger than a hazel nut, and 
longer, round alſo, and pointed at one end, furrowed likewiſe 
on both ſides, yet on one ſide more conſpicuous than the other, 


$5 that 
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that it might be parted into two, in each fide whereof lieth a 
ſmall oblong white kernel, flat on that ſide they join toge- 
ther, covered with a yellowiſh ſkin, of an acid taſte, and ſome- 
what bitter, and contained in a thin ſhell (5) of a darkiſh aſh co- 
lour. With theſe berries, in Arabia and Ægypt, and other parts of 
the Turkiſh dominions, they generally make a decoction or 
drink, which is in the ſtead of wine to them, and com- 
monly ſold in their Tap-houſes, or Taverns, called by the name 
of Caova. Paludamus ſays, Choava, and Rauwolfus, Chauke. 
This drink has many good phyſical properties: it ſtrengthens 
a weak ſtomach, helping digeſtion, and the tumours and ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, and ſpleen being drank faſting for ſome 
time together, It is held in great eſtimation among the Agyp- 
tian and Arabian women, in common feminine caſes, in which 
they find it does them eminent ſervice. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon likewife makes mention of it in 
1624; he ſays, that the Turks have a drink called Coffee, made 
with boiling water, of a berry reduced into powder, which 
makes the water as black as ſoot, and is of a pungent and 
aromatic ſmell, and is drunk warm. 

The celebrated John Ray, in his Hiſtory of Plants, publiſhed 
in 1690, ſpeaking of it as a drink very much in uſe, ſays, that 
this tree grows only within the Tropics, and ſuppoſes that the 
Arabs deftroy the vegetable quality of the ſeeds, in order to 
_ confine among themſelves the great ſhare of wealth, which is 
brought thither from the whole world for this commodity 5 
from whence he obſerves that this part of Arabia might be 
truly ſtyled the moſt happy, and that it was almoſt incredible 
how many millions of buſhels were exported from thence into 
Turkey, Barbary, and Europe; he ſays, be was aſtoniſhed that 


(5) This deſcription. is evidently taken from a dried berry, and not our the 


ripe rut. 
ohe 
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one particular nation ſhould poſſeſs ſo great a treaſure; and 
that within tlie narrow limits of one province; and that he 


wondered the neighbouring nations did not contrive to bring 
away ſome of the ſound ſeeds or living plants, in order to 
ſhare in the advantages of ſo lucrative a trade. 

We now come to ſhew by what means this valuable tree was 
firſt introduced into Europe, and from thence into America. 

The firlt account of this tree being brought into Europe, we 
have from Boerhaave, in his Index of the Leyden Garden, part II. 
page 217, which 1s as follows : Nicholas Witſen, burgomaſter 
of Amſterdam, and governor of the Faſt India Company, 
by his letters often adviſed and defired Van Hoorn, gover- 
nor of Batavia, to procure from Mocha, in Arabia Felix, 
ſome berries of the Coffee-tree, to be ſown at Batavia; which 
he having accordingly done, and. by that means, about the 
year 1690, raiſed many plants from ſeeds, he ſent one over 
to ' governor Witſen, who immediately preſented it to the 
garden at Amſterdam, of which he was the founder and ſup- 
porter: it there bore fruit, which in a, ſhort time produced 
many young plants from the ſeeds. Boerhaave then concludes 
that the merit of introducing this rare tree into. Europe, 1s | 
due to the care and liberality of Witſen alone. 

In the year 1714, the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, in order to 
pay'a particular compliment it Lewis XIV, king of France, pre- 
ſented to himan elegant plant of this rare tree, carefully and judi- 
ouſly packed up to go by water, and defended from the weather 
by a curious machine covered with glaſs. The plant was about 
five feet high, and an inch in diameter in the ſtem, and was 
in full foliage, with both green and ripe fruit, It was 
viewed in the river, with great attention and curioſity, by ſe- 
veral members of the Academy of Sciences, and was afterwards 
conducted to the Royal Garden at Marly, under the care of 

| Monſieur 
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Monſieur de Juſſieu, the king's profeſſor of Botany; who had, 
the year before, written a Memoir, printed in the Hiſtory of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, in the year 1713, deſcribing the 
characters of this genus, together with an elegant figure of it, 
taken from a ſmaller plant, which he had received that year from 
Monſieur Pancras, burgomaſter of Amſterdam, and director of 
the botanical garden there. | 

In 1718, the Dutch colony at Surinam began firſt to plant 
Coffee; and in 1722, Monſieur de la Motte Aigron, governor 
of Cayenne, having buſineſs at Surinam, contrived, by an arti- 
fice, to bring away a plant from thence, which, in the year 1725, 
had produced many thouſands. 

In 1727, the French, perceiving that this acquiſition might 
be of great advantage in their other colonies, conveyed to Mar- 
tinico ſome of the plants ; from whence it moſt probably ſpread 
to the neighbouring iſlands: for in the year 1732, it was cul- 
tivated in Jamaica, and an act paſſed to encourage its growth in 
that iſland, —Thus was laid the foundation of a moſt extenſive 
and beneficial trade to the European ſettlements in the Welt- 
Indies, 
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An Account of the Culture of the Coffee Tree #n 
Arabia Felix, extracted from La Roque's Yoyage. 


H E relates, that the Coffee-tree is there raiſed from ſeed: 

which they ſow in nurſeries; and plant them out as they 
have occaſion, They chuſe for their plantations a moiſt, ſhady: 
fituation, on a ſmall eminence, or at the foot of the mountains; 
and take great care to conduct from the mountains little rills of 
water, in {mall gutters or channels, to the roots of the trees; for 
it is abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould be conſtantly watered, in 
order to produce and ripen the fruit, For that purpoſe, when. 
they remove or tranſplant the tree, they make a trench of three 
feet wide, and five feet deep, which they line or cover with 
ſtones, that the water may the more readily fink deep into the 
earth, with which the trench 1s filled, in order to preſerve the 
moiſture from evaporating. When they obſerve that there is a 
good deal of fruit upon the tree, and that it is nearly ripe, 
they turn off the water from the roots, to leſſen that ſucculency 
in the fruit, which too much moiſture would occafion. 

In places much expoſed to the South, they plant their Coffee- 
trees in regular lines, ſheltered by a kind of Poplar-tree, which 
extends its branches on every fide to a great diſtance, and affords 
a very thick ſhade, Withont fuch precaution they ſuppoſe the 
exceſſive heat of the ſun would parch and dry the bloſſoms ſo, that 
they would not be ſucceeded by any fruit, 

In ſituations not ſo much expoſed to the ſun, this defence is not 
neceſſary, When they perceive the fruit come to maturity, they 
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ſpread cloths under the trees, which they ſhake, and the ripe 
fruit drops readily [c]; they afterwards ſpread the berries upon 
mats, and expoſe them to the ſun, until they are perfectly dry. 
After which they break the huſk with large heavy rollers, made 
either of wood or ſtone. When the Coffee is thus cleared of 
its huſk, it is again dried in the ſun ; for, unleſs it is thoroughly 
dried, there is danger of its heating on board the ſhip. It is 
then winnowed with a large fan; for if it is not well cleaned 
and dried, it ſells for a much lower price. 


The manner of preparing and drinking Coffee among the Arabians, 
| From the ſame Author. 


Tux Arabians, when they take their Coffee off the fire, imme- 
diately wrap the veſſel in a wet cloth, which fines the liquor 
inſtantly, makes it cream at top, and occaſions a more pungent 
ſteam, which they take great pleaſure in ſnuffing up as the Coffee 


is pouring into the cups. They, like all other nations of the Eaſt, 
drink their Coftee without ſugar. 


People of the firſt faſhion uſe nothing but Sultana Coffee, which 


is prepared in the following manner: they bruiſe the outward 
huſk, or dried pulp, and put it into an iron or earthen pan, which is 


placed upon a charcoal fire; they then keep ftirring it to and 
fro until it becomes a little brown, but not of ſo deep a colour 


as common Coffee; they then throw it into boiling water, ad- 


[c] This circumftance deſerves the particular attention of the Weſt India 
planter, who, I am told, is accuſtomed to gather his Coffee as ſoon as it turns red, 
before it changes to a dark red colour, and begins to ſhrivel ; whereas the Arabians 
wait for thoſe tokens, which ſhew the full maturity of the fruit. Mr. Miller 
in his Dictionary mentions, that in ſome ſtoves in England, Coffee is , raiſed 
of a better quality than the beſt Mocha Coffee that can be procured in this 
country; which may likewiſe be owing to gathering the fruit only when it 


is thoroughly ripe. 
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ding at leaſt the fourth part of the inward huſks ; which is then 
boiled all together in the manner of other Coffee: the colour of 
this liquor has ſome reſemblance to the beſt Engliſh beer. The 
huſks muſt be kept in a very dry place, and packed up very cloſe ; 
for the leaſt humidity ſpoils the flavour, They eſteem the 
liquor prepared in this manner preferable to any other. The 
French, when they were at the court of the King of Yemen, ſaw 
no other Coffee drunk, and they found the flavour of it very 
delicate and agreeable ; there was no occaſion to uſe ſugar, as it 
had no bitter taſte to correct. In all probability, this Sultana 
Coffee can only be made where the tree grows; for as the huſks 
have little ſubſtance, if they are too much dried in order to ſend 
them to other countries, the agreeable flavour they had when 
freſh is greatly impaired. 


It may perhaps be worth while for our Weſt India planters, 
to make a trial of drying the outward and inner huſk of Coffee, 
ſeparately, in the manner the Chineſe do their Tea, upon a broad, 
ſhallow iron pan, turned upwards at the brim, placed upon a 
ſtove. They ſhould be kept continually turning, to prevent burn- 
ing; and when they are. become too hot to be handled, they 
ſhould be taken off with a kind of ſhovel, and laid upon a matt, 
on a low table, and ſhifted about until they cool, fanning 
them at the fame time, to diſperſe the moiſture. The pan muſt 
be frequently wiped and kept clean from any clammy matter 
ſticking to it, and the proceſs repeated while any moiſture is per- 
ceived. They muſt afterwards be packt cloſe in dry jars, can- 
niſters, or cheſts, lined with lead, ſuch as the Tea is ſent over in. 
It will be proper to turn out theſe huſks, after they have lain ſome 
days, to examine whether they are thoroughly dry; and if the 
leaſt damp is felt, it will be neceſſary to dry them ſtill more, other- 
wiſe they will become mouldy, and loſe their flavour. For it ap- 


pears 
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pears from the Arabian account, that they are not acquainted 
with a proper method of drying theſe huſks, and packing them 
ſo as to be conveyed to any conſiderable diſtance, without pre- 
judicing this agreeable flavour, 

The Chineſe are very careful not to leave their Tea leaves in heaps 
before they are dried; which would occafion them to heat and 
ſpoil. They likewiſe gather no more at a time than they can dry 
in leſs than 24 hours; as they find, when they have been kept 
longer, they turn black. Theſe obſervations may poſſibly be 
of ſome uſe to thoſe who may be induced to attempt drying the 
pulp of the berry, for the purpoſe of making Sultana Coffee. 
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Extract from Nieburh's Voyage to Arabia, lately 
publiſhed in Denmark. 


HE Arabians drink but little with their meals, but ſoon 
after them take a good draught of water, and thereupon a 
cup of Coffee, without milk or ſugar; but prepared in other 
reſpects in the ſame manner as ours. However, this liquor is 
rarely drunk in Yemen, becauſe it is there believed to heat the 
blood. But the inhabitants of that province compoſe a drinkof 
the hulls of Coffee, which in taſte and colour much reſembles 
Tea: this they eſteem wholeſome and refreſhing. It is prepared 
nearly in the ſame manner as that from the ſeed or bean, and is 
the «<< Caffee a la Sultane” of the French. 4 
Nieburh's party had taken with them a Coffee-mill to Arabia, 
but ſoon left off uſing it, becauſe they found the ground Coffee 
much inferior to the bruiſed; which laſt is the Arabian method 


of preparing it. 


The Coffee trees are particularly cultivated to the Weſt of the 


great mountains which run through Yemen. The exportation 
of this plant is forbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties; and yet 
the Dutch, French, and Engliſh, have found means to tranſport 
ſome of them into their colonies ; but the Coffee of Yemen ſtill 
keeps the preference, probably becauſe the Europeans do not 
cultivate theirs in the ſame manner, and upon ſuch high moun- 
tains, where there is ſo regular a temperature of air as in 
Yemen. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company ſend only one veſſel every 
ſecond year into the Arabian gulph, to take in there a lading 
of Coffee. 
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O BSE RVATIONS on COFFEE, 


From Dr. Brown's Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, p. 161. 


T HIS ſhrub has been long introduced and cultivated in the 
iſland of Jamaica, where it grows very luxuriantly, and 
riſes frequently to the height of eight or nine feet, ſpreading its 


flexile branches to a conſiderable diſtance on every ſide. It 


thrives beſt in a rich ſoil, and cool, ſhaded ſituation, where it 
can be duly refreſhed with a moderate ſhare of moiſture : and in 


fuch a ſoil and ſituation, it generally produces ſo great a quan- 


tity of fruit, that the branches can hardly ſuſtain the weight, 


though bending to the ground; and you may frequently obſerve 
the very trunk to yield to the load. The tree, however, is ob- 


ſerved to grow and. thrive in almoſt every ſoil about the moun- 


tains, and will frequently produce great quantities of fruit in the 
dryeſt ſpots; though in Arabia, where this plant is a native, 
and had been firſt propagated, and brought into uſe, it is ob- 
ſerved to be cultivated between the hills: and yet the drought : 


of the place is. ſuch, that they are frequently obliged to refreſh 


the roots with water; which, as it is often wanted in that 


+ 


country, is generally conveyed by gutters or channels through 


every piece. 


It is a general remark in England, and indeed a certain one, 
that the Coffee imported from America does not anſwer ſo well 
as that of the growth of Arabia; nor is it owing, as ſome ima- 
gine, to any foreign fume, or vapours it might have contracted - 
inthe paſſage, though great care ſhould be always taken to prevent 


any 
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any acquiſition of this nature; for even there what is commonly 
uſed, will neither parch or mix like the Turkey Coffee : but this 
has been hitherto owing to the want of obſervation, or knowing 
the nature of the grain; moſt people. being attentive to the 
quantity of the produce, while the qualities are but ſeldom 
conſidered. 

I have been many years in thoſe colonies ; and, being always 
a lover of Coffee, have been often obliged to put up with the 
produce of the country in its different ſtates, This gave me 
room to make many obſervations upon this grain; and I dare 
ſay they are ſuch as will be conſtantly found true; and, if rightly 
regarded, will ſoon put the inhabitants of our American colo- 
nies in a way of ſupplying the mother country with as good 
Coffee as we ever had from Turkey, or any other part of the 
world. For the eaſier underſtanding of this aflertion, I ſhall {et 
5 the remarks I have made, as they occur. 

. New Coffee will never parch, or mix well, ufe what art 
you will. This proceeds from the natural clammineſs of the 
Juices of the grain, which requires a ſpace of time proportioned 
to its quantity to be wholly deſtroyed. 

2. The ſmaller the grain, and the leſs pulp the berry has; 
the better the Coffee, and the ſooner it will parch, mix, and 
acquire a flavour. | 

3. The drier the ſoil, and the warmer the ſituation, the better 
the Coffee it produces will be, and the ſooner it will * 

a flavour. 

4. The larger and the more ſucculent the grain, the worſe 
it will be, the more diam, and the longer in e a 
flavour. 

5. The worſt Coffee produced in America will, in a courſe of 
years, not exceeding ten or fourteen, be as good, parch, and 

5 mix 
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mix as well, and have as high a flavour, as the beſt we now have 


from Turkey; but due care ſhould be taken to keep it in a dry 


place, and to preſerve it properly. | 
6. Small grained Coffee, or that which, is produced in a dry 
ſoil and warm ſituation, will in about three years be as good, 


and parch as well, as that which is now commonly uſed in the 


Coffee-houſes in London, 


ON 
Theſe are facts founded on repeated experiments, which I have 
tried from time to time, during my reſidence in Jamaica though 


it be very rare to ſee what a man may call good.Coffee in the 
iſland, for they generally drink it a la Sultane d), and never 
reſerve. more than is ſuſſicient to ſupply them om one year to 
another. i © "SHORE 

J have ä he Turkey Caſſze with great care ſince I 
came to Eggland; and gonclude, from the ſize of the grain, the 


frequent abortion of one of the ſeeds, and the narrgyneſs of the 


ſkin that contains the pulp, that the ſhrub mult be greatly 
ſtunted in its growth; and from hence judge, that whoever en- 
deavours to produce good Coffee, and {yeh as would mellow as 
ſoon as that of Arabia, or expect ſeeds at may haye the ſame 
flavour, muſt try what can he produced in the lower hills and 
mountains of the Southern part gf.,the iſland: nay, even try 


what the ſavannas will bear; and I am perſuaded it would an- 


{wer well in many, places about the, foot of the long mountain 


near Kingſtqn: an acre or two may be eaſily tried in any, part, 
and the experiment will be well worth the labour; but who— 


| hey | | | 4 1 . b 
(4) This I take to be rather the infuſion of the half burnt flakes of new Coffee, 


(for it never will parch, or mix properly while freſh,) like that commonly uſed 
by the Coffee planters in Jamaica, than a decoction of the coverings, as it is com- 
monly reported to be.—This apyſtars to be a miſtake of Dr. Brown's, when we 
conſider the account given by the French, who travelled in Arabia Felix, who have 


very fully deſcribed the manner of making the Sultana Coffee. 
E ever 
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ever is for having greater crops, muſt keep among the moun- 
tains, where the trees grow and ſhoot out more luxuti- 
aut] 

Wherever this plant is cultivated, it mould be planted at 
diſtances proportioned to its growth; for in a dry, gravelly, or 
mixed ſoil, it ſeldom riſes above five feet, and may be conve- 
niently planted within that diſtance of each other. But among 
the mountains of Jamaica, where it frequently rifes to the 
height of nine or ten feet, or more, it requires a larger ſcope, 
and in ſuch a ſoil can be hardly planted nearer than eight or ten 
feet from each other: I have, however, frequently known 
them crowded in ſuch places, and yet produce a great quantity 
of fruit. 

The gentlemen of Jamaica imagine, that a great deal of the 
richneſs and flavour of the Turkey Coffee, depends upon their 
methods of drying it: but this is an ill- grounded notion, for the 
berries, as well as the trees, being naturally ſtunted in their 
growth in moſt parts of Arabia, they have but little pulp, and 
are very eaſily dried in that warm climate, where a few days 
ſun generally compleats the work, without being at the trouble 
of ſtripping them of any part of their more juicy coats before- 
hand: but though I am ſatisfied the Turkey Coffee receives no 
addition from any peculiar method of drying it; I am equally 
convinced that great quantities of that produced in the woody 
parts of Jamaica, where the berries are large and ſucculent, 
and the ſeeds Iax and clammy, are greatly prejudiced by the 
methods uſed there: ſuch berries ſhould be undoubtedly ſtripped 
of a great part of the pulp, and the ſeeds carried down to the Tow . 
lands to be dried; and not left ſoaking i in their clammy Juices, 
to dry but ſlowly in a damp air, as they generally do in many 
parts of that iſland: but this is no prejudice to the ſale of it 


among 
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among the Northern purchaſers, who generally look vpon the 
largeſt and fatteſt grain as the beſt; nor do they chuſe it by 
any other marks than the plumpneſs of the ſceds, and a freſh 
colour, which generally is a blueiſh pale in new Coffee. 

Such as have large Coffee-walks, ſhould be provided with a 
convenient barbakue, or platform, to dry theſe ſeeds more com- 
modioully upon ; and I think it would be well worth while to 
try whether ſweating would deſtroy any of the clammineſs pe- 
culiar to the ſeeds of the larger berries ; but theſe ſhould be al- 
ways pulped and dried as ſoon as poſſible; nor do I imagine but 
the caſe and ſpeed whereby they might be dried in the low 
lands, would be a ſufficient recompence for the trouble of car- 
rying them there as they are picked from the trees. 

After the fruit 1s well dried; it muſt be huſked, and the ſeeds 
Cleared from all the outward coverings, to fit and prepare them 
for the market. This is generally done in Jamaica, by pound- 
ing the dried berries lightly in large wooden mortars, until, after 
a long continued labour, both the dried pulp, and inward mem- 
braneous coverings, are broke and fall to pieces among the ſeeds. 

The whole is then winnowed, cleared, expoſed afreſh to the ſun 
for ſome days, and then caſked for the market. But the Ara- 
bians, after having dried their Cofice ſufficiently on matts, ſpread 
it on an even floor, and break off the covering, by paſſing a 
large weighty roller, of ſome heavy wood or ſtone, to and fro 
upon it: and when the huſks are well broke in this manner, it is 
winnowed, and expoſed to the ſun anew, until it 1s very well 
dried; for otherwiſe it is apt to heat on board ſhips, and then it 


loſes all its flavour. 
The drink prepared from the ſeed of this plant, is now gene- 


rally uſed all over Europe, and many parts of Aſia and America; 


it is generally eſteemed as an excellent ſtomachic and ſtrengthener 
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of the nerves; and peculiarly adapted for ſtudious and ſedentary 
people. 

The plants are propagated by the ſeeds; and, to raiſe them 
ſucceſsfully, the whole berries ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
gathered from the trees; for if they be kept but a ſhort time out 
of ground, they are apt to fail; but when the plants riſe about 
five or ſix inches above the earth, if double (as they generally 
are) they ſhould be ſeparated, which is done by drawing one 
or both, parting the roots, and planting them again in ſeparate 
beds. When the young plants are removed from a bed, or from 
under the parent-tree, where they generally grow in great abun- 
dance, great care ſhould be taken not to break or injure the 
roots, and to preſerve the earth about them until they are re- 
planted ; for if the fibres are expoſed to the air, and allowed to 
dry, they are very ſubject to periſh ; which is the reaſon they 
have not this beautiful tree more common in the gardens about 
the lower lands of Jamaica, where very few tranſplants of the 
kind thrive, being generally pulled up very bare, the layers laid 
by commonly for thirty or forty hours afterwards, and then car- 
ried a conſiderable diſtance in the heat of the ſun; but ſuch as 
would have them. proſper well, ſhould be careful to procure 
plants that are well ſupplied with mould from their native beds 
or to raiſe them immediately from the ſeeds. 


Extract 
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Extra of a Letter from Dr. Fothergill 20 J. Ellis, 
Eſquire, F. R. S. Agent for Dominica, Containing 
forme Remarks on the Culture and Uſz of Coffee. 


| | Sept. 2. 1773. 

T is doing a very uſeful piece of ſervice, and I believe, an 

acceptable one to the publick, to make them a little better 
acquainted with Coffee, which now conſtitutes ſo conſiderable 
a part of their entertainment, if not ſuſtenance. I am pleaſed 
with the engraving of this very elegant plant; it is executed in 
the beſt manner of this able artiſt (e), and exactly after the 
finiſhed drawing he received. 

I have not time to collect, or relate with ſufficient accuracy, 
the hiſtory of this berry, fo far as it might be traced in the 
Aſiatic hiſtories : It has been uſed for ages. By the account 
which is ſubjoined to the reflections I am going to make on 
this ſubſtance, it will appear, that it was introduced by the 
French into Martinico in the Weſt Indies no longer ago than 
the year 1727; that it has been ſince that time propagated in 
almoſt all the Weſt India iſlands, Engliſh, French, and Dutch; 
though it has not been cultivated by us with the attention it 
deſerves. 

The greateſt part of the Coffee now made uſe of in Europe 
is, I believe, the produce of the Weſt Indies; at leaſt, the coy- 
ſumption of Mocha Coffee amongſt us ſeems to be greatly re- 
duced. —Several years ago two ſhips were ſent. out annually by 
the Eaſt India Company; they now only ſend one every two 
years for this article, if I am rightly informed; though at the 
ſame time it may be preſumed a much larger quantity is conſumed 


than at any time heretofore. 
| (e) J. S. Miller. 
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The French, and other nations, who have poſſeſſions in the 
Welt Indies, ſupply us clandeſtinely with large quantities. It 
is true, we import a great deal of Raw Coffee from our own 
iſlands; but the beſt 1s of foreign growth. The French in 
particular cultivate it with great attention; much likewiſe is 
brought from their Eaſt India ſettlements, Thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to drink Coffee frequently, are ſenſible of a 
very manifeſt difference between the Aſiatic, the French, and 
American Coffee. The refreſhing odour of the firſt, and its 
grateful taſte, much ſurpaſs the beſt Weſt India Coffee I have 
ever {cen imported. There is ſomething in the ſmell, a rank- 
neſs in the taſte, and diſguſting return, eſpecially of that from 
the Engliſh iſlands, which makes it very unpleaſant. to thoſe 


who have been accuſtomed to the beſt Mocha Coffee. 


The tree that was firſt carried to Martinico, was a deſcend- 


ant. of one from Batavia, The Dutch moſt probably 


brought the plants to their colony from Mocha, and there 
ſeems no doubt but it is the true Arabian Coffee which is now 
cultivated in the Weſt Indies. But if we refle& upon the 
courſe it has taken, we may perhaps ſee cauſe to apprehend 
that it may have degenerated conſiderably. 

That part of Arabia from whence the Aſiatic Coffee is 
brought, is for the moſt part extremely ſandy, dry, and hot. 

At Batavia the foil is in general rich and deep; and 
though, like other eaftern climates, there is a dry ſeaſon; yet 
in the rainy periods the quantity of wet that falls is exceſſive. 
The rich luxuriant ſtate of vegetation in the iſland of Java, on 
which Batavia is ſituated, is a proof of this aſſertion; and one 
may ſafely infer, that a plant brought from a dry, ſterile, ſandy 
ſoil, will aſſume not only a very different appearance, but its 
fruit will have a very different quality from that which 1s the 
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produce of a fertile, moiſt, ſoil, ſubjected to equal heat. It is 
not therefore improbable, but from this circumſtance the plant 
brought from Batavia to the royal garden in France, and its 
iſſue tranſported to a climate much more abounding with moi- 
ſture than that of which it was a native, may ſo far have 
aſſumed another nature, as not eaſily to be Leg back to its 
original excellence. 

I wiſh this circumſtance however only to be conſidered as a 
ſuggeſtion, which, though not without the appearance of pro- 
bability, may not be ſufficiently warranted by experience. 
But ſhould it prove true, it may lead us to one prafticable 
method of meliorating Coffee. Let the Coffee be planted in a 
ſoil as ſimilar to its natural one as poſſible. Indeed the ſhort 
account which is annexed to this letter, confirms my ap— 
prehenſions. The dryer the foil on which the Coffee grows, 
the ſmaller is its fruit, and its quality more excellent. There 
are ſome kinds'of trees, perhaps the greateſt part, whole fruit, 
while the trees are young, is either more inſipid, or the taſte 
of it leſs refined, than at a more advanced age. The fruit of 
young walnut trees is large; but it is watery and inſipid; as the 
tree grows older, the nuts decreaſe in ſize, but their taſte is 
more agreeable. A ſimilar progreſs may be obſerved in many 
other ſpecies; and it is not improbable but he Coffee- tree may be 
another inſtance of the like properties. It is certain, that in old 
Coftee-trees the fruit is ſmaller ; perhaps an accurate taſte would 
diſcover that its flavour is improved in proportion. The expe- 
periment may be recommended to thoſe who cultivate the Cof- 
fee-tree in our iſlands, But I have not time to trace all the cir- 
cumſtances that have a probable tendency to eſſen the value of 
our own Plautation Coffee. 11 
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I haſten to another point, which would ſoon put our planters 
upon overcoming every difficulty, and would oblige them to | 
ſtudy the culture of the plant, the curing of the fruit, and ſend- 
ing it to us in the higheſt perfection poſſible. By what means 
can we make it the Weſt India planters intereſt to cultivate 


Coffee in ſuch a manner, as to approach in taſte and flavour as 


near to the Aſiatic as poſſible ? Perhaps the ſhorteſt anſwer to 
this would be, make it their Intereſt; that i is, to encourage its 
importation. 

I am well informed, by a perſon intelligent ! in theſe matters, 
that the duties and exciſe on Coffee from the plantations, are 
as follows: r FRY 


Fe 


— e ih 
The duty on Coffee of the growth of the Britiſh 4 
plantations, for home conſumption, 1 is 11. 138.6. d. IE 0 4 
per hundred weight; which is per lb. about . 
Exciſe on my 18, per Ib: — = & 1 26 
* 98 4 . be 4 | . We 


Total per Ib. is o 1 10 


4? 


When ſuch an exceſſive load ok expences, and ſo many diffi- 
culties ariſe to the grower, importer, and of conſequence to the 
conſumer of Weſt India Coffee, it is no wonder that the planters 
give themſelves' very little concern about its cultivation. At 
preſent there is very little difference in the produce, and con- 
ſequently in the price ; the high duties are a bar to its uſe amongſt 
us, the Coffee is in general bad, and the price in proportion. 


This | 
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This diſcouragement renders them leſs folicitous about it: 
bad as it may be produced, it finds conſumers abroad, and to 
vend it with certainty, anſwers their purpoſe better than a more 
attentive cultivation of a commodity clogged with ſuch duties. 

Thoſe who know the taſte of Mocha Coffee, and are defirous 
of uſing our Weſt Indian, ſoon quit it with diſguſt, Better Coffee 
than our own, the produce of the French Iſles, finds its way 
into ſome of the out-ports clandeſtinely; is much uſed, and 
thought to be equal to the Turkey. Taſte is perhaps more 
the effect of habit than is generally admitted; of this, tobacco 
is the ſtrongeſt and firſt inſtance that occurs to me : To a perſon 
unaccuſtomed to it, the fineſt 1s ſcarcely tolerable. 

If the duties and exciſe upon Coffee were leflened, the con- 
ſumption would be encreaſed. Taſte would grow more refined ; 
the beſt would be ſought for, and the price would be in pro- 
portion; the preſent duties are almoſt prohibitory. It may be 
worth one's while to view the effects of theſe high duties in a 
political light I mean in reſpect to this article. 


For a century to come, it is perhaps more than probable, that 
the people of this country will, for one meal at leaſt, make uſe 
of either Tea, Coffee, or Chocolate; I ſpeak of the generality. 
Tea, at preſent, takes the lead: whence it comes, its hiſtory, 
properties, and uſes, have been ſo fully explained, that 18a 
ſay nothing here upon the ſubject (J). 

It is a queſtion often propoſed to phyſicians, which is beſt, 
Tea, or Coffee ? The ſolution of this point would perhaps be a 
difficult one, We neither find the Chineſe or Turks ſubjected 


Y) See Dr. Letſom on the Tea Plant. 
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I haſten to another point, which would ſoon put our planters 
upon overcoming every difficulty, and would oblige them to 
ſtudy the culture of the plant, the curing of the fruit, and ſend- 
ing it to us in the higheſt perfection poſſible. By what means 
can we make it the Weſt India planters intereſt to cultivate 
Coffee in ſuch a manner, as to approach in taſte and flavour as 
near to the Aſiatic as poſſible ? Perhaps the ſhorteſt anſwer to 
this would be, make it their Intereſt; that i is, to encourage its 


importation. 
I am well informed, by a perſon intelligent in theſe matters, 


that the ** and exciſe on Coffee from the plantations, are 
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When ſuch an exceſſive load of expences, and ſo many ; diffi | 
culties ariſe to the grower, importer, and of conſequence to the 
conſumer of Weſt India Coffee, it is no wonder that the planters 
give themſelves very little concern about its cultivation. At 
preſent there is very little difference in the produce, and con- 
ſequently in the price; the high duties are a bar to its uſe amongſt 
us, the Coffee is in general bad, and the price in proportion. 
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This diſcouragement renders them leſs folicitous about it: 
bad as it may be produced, it finds conſumers abroad, and to 
vend it with certainty, anſwers their purpoſe better than a more 
attentive cultivation of a commodity clogged with ſuch duties. 

Thoſe who know the taſte of Mocha Coffee, and are defirous 
of uſing our Weſt Indian, ſoon quit it with diſguſt. Better Coffee 
than our own, the produce of the French Iſles, finds its way 
into ſome of the out-ports clandeſtinely; is much uſed, and 
thought to be equat to the Turkey, Taſte is perhaps more 
the effect of habit than is generally admitted; of this, tobacco 
is the ſtrongeſt and firſt inſtance that occurs to me: To a perſon 
unaccuſtomed to it, the fineſt 1s ſcarcely tolerable. 

If the duties and exciſe upon Coffee were leflened, the con- 
ſumption would be encreaſed. Taſte would grow more refined ; 
the beſt would be ſought for, and the price would be in pro- 
portion; the preſent duties are almoſt prohibitory. It may be 
worth one's while to view the effects of theſe high duties in a 
political light—I mean in reſpect to this article. 

For a century to come, it is perhaps more than probable, that 
the people of this country will, for one meal at leaſt, make uſe 
of either Tea, Coffee, or Chocolate; I ſpeak of the generality. 
Tea, at preſent, takes the lead : whence it comes, its hiſtory, 


properties, and uſes, have been ſo fully explained, that n 


ſay nothing here upon the ſubject (J). 

It is a queſtion often propoſed to phyſicians, which is beſt, 
Tea, or Coffee? The ſolution of this point would perhaps be a 
difficult one. We neither find the Chineſe or Turks ſubjected 


Y) See Dr. Letſom on the Tea Plant. 
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to any ſuch diſcriminating effects, as enable the faculty to fay, 
with preciſion, that one is more injurious than the other, For 
my own part, I leave it to the experience of individuals. To 


ſome people Coffee is diſagreeable; they charge it with produc- 


ing nervous complaints. Tea is not without ſimilar accuſations. 
It ſeems as if the human frame was, however, ſo happily con- 
ſtructed, that it is leſs in the power of ſuch things to affect it, 
than might at firſt ſight be imagined. The animal powers are 
apparently ſuch, as can convert almoſt oppoſite principles to its 
benefit, if uſed in any degree of moderation : ſome drink Coffee 
almoſt to exceſs, and condemn Tea as injurious; and fo Coffee 
is treated in its turn, Theſe are proofs, however, how few 
people are capable of making proper inferences from experi- 
ment. 

I think neither Coffee nor Tea afford any very material ſup- 
port; that is, contain very little nutriment: they are rather the 
vehicles of nouriſhment, than nutritious of themſelves: the moſt 
that can be expected from them in general is, that they are 
grateful, and very little injurious. Cuſtom has adopted them 
both; and it becomes us to make them as uſeful to ourſelves, 
and as ſubſervient to public good, as may be in our power. 
China, that ſupplies us with Tea, is remote; the navigation 
long and dangerous; the climate not always favourable to our 
{ſeamen ; indeed, all long voyages are injurious, and the hotter 
the climate the worſe. As a nation, a commercial nation, 
whoſe accommodations depend on this uſeful race of people, we 
cannot, as friends to humanity, wiſh to promote the conſump. 
tion of thoſe articles, which are introduced at ſo great an ex- 
pence of uſeful lives. Coffee from our own plantations is in 
this reſpe& much preferable to Tea; the voyage is ſhorter, the 

| riſque 
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riſque is leſs. Suppoſing then, that Tea and Coffee are alike, 
in reſpect to real uſefulneſs; that one is not inferior to the other 
in reſpect to the health of the conſumers: ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that 
the diſadvantage with reſpe& to the lives of the ſeamen were 
equal, which however is not the caſe, there is one material 


difference that ought to turn the ſcale in favour of the more 
general uſe of Coffee. It is raiſed byour tellow-ſubjects, and paid 
for with our manufactures. Tea, on the contrary, is paid for 
principally with money. The quantities of Britiſh goods which 


the Chineſe take from us is inconſiderable, when compared with 


the quantities we pay for in bullion, 


The Chineſe take from us every article which they can turn 


to national benefit; and whatever enables them to improve their 


manufactures. Beſides Raw Silk, and a few other articles of 


' ſome little uſe in our own manufactures, moſt other things im- 
ported from thence we can do without, eſpecially if the conſump- 
tion of our Coffee was encouraged. Were the duties and exciſe 
upon Coffee, for inſtance, reduced to a quarter part, more than 
double the quantity would be conſumed. Was the conſump- 


tion greater, the planters would find it their intereſt to cul- 
tivate the trees with more attention, Increaſed demand -would 


increaſe the price; and as more came to market, the beſt would 


ſell dearer than an inferior kind, Theſe muſt be the certain 


effects of increaſed demand. 
There is another conſideration of ſome moment likewile ; 


which is, that the cultivation of Coffee might be carried on in 


ſuch manner, as Fw lefler planters might ſubſiſt by it; and a few 
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ſimilar articles, cotton particularly, with little ſtock, and 
without much expence for Negroes. No little planter can 
make ſugar to advantage. The expence of Negroes, cattle, mills, 
and other requiſites of a ſugar plantation, are beyond his reach. 
If he has any landed property, by one means or another, he is 
often obliged to fell it to his richer neighbour; and to re- 
move to ſome other country, leſs unfavourable to contracted 
circumſtances. Thus the iflands are gradually thinned of the 
white inhabitants; they become leſs able to quell the inſurrectious 
of their Negroes, or to oppoſe any hoſtile invaſion. 
The annexed account of Coffee anticipates ſome remarks, 
I meaned to have ſpoke to more fully, which had often occurred 
to me. The writer of that ſhort account has not, however, 
_ wholly exhauſted the ſubject. He very juſtly deſcribes many 
circumſtances which tend to make Weſt India Coffee of lets. 
value than the European. He is very right in his obſerva- 
tions on the difference of quantity produced in different foils and 
ſituations. He moſt pertinently cenſures the Engliſh for want 
of care in ſhipping it home. The French exceed us vaſtly in 
this reſpect; and the greater price it fetches, is owing in a great 
degree to ſuperior care and management. One would hardly ſuſ- 
pect the merchants and planters could be capable of ſo much. 
inattention as to ſhip Coffee. in veſſels loaded with Rum and: 
coarſe Sugars; articles capable of communicating a taſte ſcarce: 
to be driven off by fire: ſo penetrating. are the ſteams ariſing. 
from Rum and Sugars confined in a ſhip's hold. So much Coffee 
ought to be collected together at one place, as to load a veſſel. It 
is objected likewiſe, that the Caffee in. the Weſt India iſlands 
5 cannot 
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cannot eaſily be dried in a proper manner, from the great moiſture 
of the air, But there are in all the iſlands high grounds, to 
which the Coffee might be brought and dried ſufficiently. 

Another point ought not to be omitted, which is, that our 
plantation Coffes is made uſe of too ſoon. Perhaps one part of the 
excellence of Mocha Coffee ariſes from this circumſtance—The 
Eaſt India Company ſend a ſhip once in two years: it is moſt 
probable a part of the loading has been kept in that hot, dry 
country above a year : it is fix months before it arrives in Eng- 
land; it may be fix or twelve months more before it comes into 
the conſumer's hands. Thus, between two and three years muſt 
inevitably intervene between its growth and conſumption. 

Much of that mucilage, which moſt probably in roaſting is the 
baſis of its flavour, is changed by this delay ; and. indced expe- 
rience confirms it. 


Beſides many inſtances that might be given from credible wit- 


neſſes, (and eſpecially from governor Scott's account of this ſubject, 
hereunto annexed) the following paſſed under my own. obſervation, 


and, as far as it reaches, may be concluſive. 
I had a preſent made of ſeveral kinds of raw Coffee from the 


Weſt India iflands ; it being known that 1 wiſhed to encourage: 


the culture of this plant, for the reaſons I have alledged. Some 
of this Coffee, which a year ago was ſo ill taſted as to be unfit 


- for uſe, was laid in a very dry cloſet: this year it was again tried, 
and found to be greatly amended; in another, it will probably be 


little inferior to the Afiatick, if it amends in proportion. It is 


of much conſequence whether the Coffce is imported with other 
goods, or alone; whether it is kept in moiſt, damp warchouſes, 


or in dry, airy places; whether it is uſed immediately, or not till 
after it has been kept a conſiderable time. It would be well 


worth the planter's labour and expence, to keep his Coffee in the 
iſland. 
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iſland from year to year, till he has got ſuch a quantity, either 
of his own, or bought from his neighbours, ſufficient to load a 
ſmall veſſel ; marking the different ages. But the whole of this 
depends entirely on government. Leffening the duty would en- 
creaſe the conſumption ; prevent ſmuggling; enable many whites 
to gain a comfortable ſupport, and to pay for our manufactures. 
As it is raiſed by our own people, imported with leſs riſque of 
ſeamens health and lives, in a political light, it muſt certainly deſerve 
the deliberate attention of the legiſlature. 

Coffee made in the following manner is pleaſing to moſt peo- 
ple, and is much preferable to Tea, or to Coffee made in the uſual 
manner, for breakfaſt. Let Coffee be made in the uſual man- 
ner, only a third part ſtronger ; let as much boiling milk be 
added to the Coffee before it is taken from the fire, as there is 
water; let it ſettle; drink it with cream, or without, as may 
be moſt agreeable. And were the poor and middling people 
enabled to procure this, it would be much more nouriſhing and 
beneficial, than the wretched beverage they indulge themſelves 
with of the moſt ordinary Teas. Very little ſugar ought to be 
uſed with Coffee; on weak ſtomachs it is too apt to become acid, 
if made ſweet : and this is one reaſon why many people forbear 
drinking Coffee. I do not preſume to ſettle this important queſ- 
tion, which is preferable, Tea or Coffee? This muſt be left to 
the experience of individuals. So far as concerns myſelf, I may 


be permitted to become evidence. 
Though I like Tea, I found it not quite favourable to my 


health, from ſome circumſtances. I tried Coffee, made in the 


manner above-mentioned, and have drunk it almoſt conſtantly 
many years, without receiving any inconvenience from it, 


It 
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It may require a good deal of phyſical ſagacity to determine 
how far the French cuſtom of drinking Coffee immediately af- 
ter dinner is right; but I think it can admit of no diſpute whe- 
ther a diſh of Coffee or a bottle of wine may then be leſs preju- 
dicial to health. 


I think however it is leſs injurious to drink Coffee immedi- 
ately after dinner, than later in the evening; and at leaſt for 
one very obvious reaſon. 


Coffee moſt certainly promotes watchfulneſs; or, in other 
words, it ſuſpends the inclination to fleep. To thoſe therefore 


who wiſh not to be too ſubject to this inclination, Coffee is un- 
doubtedly preferable to wine, or perhaps to any other liquor we 
know. 

The inſtances of perſons to whom Coffee has this antiſopo- 
rific effect are very numerous. And the inſtances are almoſt as 
numerous of ſuch to whom wine has the oppoſite effect. 

To attribute the livelineſs of the French, after their re- 
paſts, to this beverage, would be highly hypothetical. But 1 
think it muſt be acknowledged that, after a full meal, perhaps 
of groſs animal food, even a mere diluent is much preferable to 
wine; which, whilſt it gives a temporary flow of animal ſpt- 
rits, rather oppoſes that neceſſary aſſimilation which nature aims 
at in the offices of digeſtion. 

Was Coffee ſubſtituted inftead of the bottle immediately after 
dinner, it ſeems more than probable that many advantages 
would flow from it, both to the health of individuals, and gene- 


ral ceconomy ; and it ſeems not improbable but by deferring 
Coffee or Tea ſo late as is uſually practiſed, we interrupt di- 
geſtion, and add a new load of matter to that. already in the 
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ſtomach, which, after a full ral is not a matter of indifte- 
rence. | 

On the contrary, ever fince I was capable of forming an 
opinion on ſubjects of this nature, I could not forbear think- 
ing, that the uſe of Tea in an afternoon, at the time and in 
the manner it has generally been practiſed, is exceedingly pre- 
judicial to many perſons; and if many have eſcaped without 
feeling any prejudicial effects, they may juſtly aſcribe it to the 
firmneſs of- their conſtitution ; I was almoſt tempted to fay, to 
their good fortune. This matter, I own, is capable of much. 
diſpute 3 and the more ſo, as minute diſtinctions mult be called 
to the aid of both parties. 

I cannot however conclude theſe remarks, without repeating 
the ſubſtance of what I could wiſh to inculcate ; that in reſpect 
to real uſe, and as a part of our food, I have no evidence to in- 
duce me to think that Coffee is inferior to Tea. 

That, in reſpect to national ceconomy, the benefit of our co- 
lonies, and the lives of the ſeamen, every circumſtance concurs. 
to give Coffee the preference. It is raiſed by our fellow ſub- 
jects, paid for by our manufactures, and the produce ultimately 
brought to Great Britain. 

That the great obſtacle to a more general uſe of Coffee is the 
very high duty and exciſe, | 

That leſſening the duty would not leflen the revenue; ſmug- 
gling would be diſcouraged, and an increaſed conſumption would 
make up the deficiency to the treaſury. 

That the planters would be induced to cultivate Coffee with 
more care, was there a better market for it. 

That, as little planters might be enabled to ſubſiſt by raiſing 
Coffee, &c. their numbers would increaſe, and add to. the 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the ſeveral iſlands; as Europeans might endure 
the labour requiſite for the cultivation of Coffee. 

I have ſubjoined the tranſlation of a paper communicated to 
me by Governor Melvill, whoſe unwearied endeavours to pro- 
mote the intereſt of Great Britain and her colonies deſerves every 
grateful acknowledgement ; and likewiſe the copy of a letter 
I received long ſince from the late Governor Scott of Dominica; 


I perſuade myſelf, that evidences like theſe will have ſome weight 
with the public. 


Should any part of theſe remarks afford my friend reaſon to 
think they may contribute to the benefit of the community, he 
is at liberty to make uſe of them in what manner he pleaſes, 


J. ForuerG1LL. 


G Ob/ervas 
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Obſervations on Coffee, by a learned and experienced 
Planter at The Grenades, communicated. to Doftor- 
Fothergill, &y Governor Melville. 


Tranſlated from the French. 


8 EVER AL perſons in Europe imagine, that a much better 
kind of Coffee might be gathered in our Iſlands, than that 
which is uſually brought from thence. There is no doubt of 
this, and our inhabitants are very ſenfible of it; but the ever- 
powerful motive of intereſt prevents them from endeavouring to 
improve the produce of this plant. 

They learn from experience, that a light ſoil, dry and elevated 
ſlopes, produce Coffee of a ſmaller berry, and more delicate fla- 
vour; and that all the Coffee which grows in a low, fertile, and 
moiſt ſoil, is bad, the berry large and flat, and almoſt infipid. 

Experience alſo teaches them, that trees planted in theſe ſoils: 
yield commonly from 12 to 16 ounces of Coffee per plant ; 
in the other ſoils they ſcarcely furniſh more than from 6 to 8 
ounces ; this makes an immediate difference of one half in the 
weight. Now in France, England, and all the European markets, 
the only ſtated difference in the price of the ſmall well-prepared 
Coffee, and that which 1s larger and of the worſt kind, is from 
15 to 20 per Cent. The inhabitants therefore would neceſſarily 
find it their advantage to plant their Coftee-trees in the richeſt ſoil ; 
and thoſe perſons only will have the ſmall and fine Coffee, who 
have no other than bad grounds, and have not a ſufficient num- 
ber of Negroes to manure and improve them. 


The 
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The calculation is eaſily made: with an equal number of 
plants double the weight is produced ; and by the difference of 
price no more is loſt than from 15 to 20 per Cent. Intereſt hath 
therefore prevented our inhabitants from apply ing themſelves to 
the culture of that kind of Coffee which is moſt valued in Eu- 
rope. To excite a proper emulation among them, the difference 
of price between the various ſorts of Coffee ſhould be as conſider- 
able as it is between the ſeveral kinds of Sugar. | 

To theſe confiderations we may add, that the trees laſt a much 
longer time m the fertile grounds, and that they need not be 
tranſplanted ſo frequently. 

Some ſkilful perſons have adviſed to follow the method of the 
Arabs, with reſpect to the preparation of Coffee, in two particu- 
lars; firft, never to gather it till it is perfectly ripe ; ſecondly, to 
dry it in the ſhade, when ſeparated from the pulp. 

The laſt of theſe is ſcarce poſſible ; becauſe, although the air is 

very hot in theſe climates, it is always ſo damp, that we know 
from experience the Coffee could never be dried in the ſhade ſuffi- 
ciently for exportation into Europe. 
The firſt would be very uſeful, and even poſſible, if other 
perſons were employed in the buſineſs than Negroes, who, being 
lazy, ignorant, and generally ill-diſpoſed, either cannot, or will 
not, attend properly to this particular ; and have no other wiſh 
but to finiſh their work as faſt as poſſible, either to get rid of the 
taſk impoſed upon them, or to avoid puniſhment. . Beſides, the 
ſeaſon for gathering the Coffee being near the winter, the rains, 
which are then very frequent, often make the berries fall before 
they are perfectly ripe. 

As to the hiſtory of our Cottee, it certainly comes originally ; 
from Babel Mandel. The firſt tree that was brought to Martinico 


in 1727, or 1728, by Mr, Delieu, came from the gardens of his 
62 Moſt 
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Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and was of the ſame ſpecies as that 
which is at Batavia. This tree was planted near to Port Royal, 
in a fertile moiſt ſoil, and almoſt level with the ſea, ſo that the 
ſpecies muſt neceſſarily have degenerated. 

All the lower clafs of people in Martinico before this time 
cultivated the Cocoa ; but, by a contagion, as difficult to account 
for, as the effect of it was general, all the Cocoa- trees periſhed in 
1727. The inhabitants, half ruined, after having tried ſeveral 
ſchemes, reſolved at laſt to plant Coffee; and the French Eaſt 
India Company having lowered the duties, this cultivation was: 
much encouraged. 

The French are in general more cautious in the exportation of 
their Coffee than the Enghſh; they put it into caſks that are 
very dry: in the Windward Iflands, where the beſt Coffee is made, 
the veſſel is neither laden with Raw Sugars, nor with Rum; Clayed 
Sugars only are exported with it, which are of little detriment to 
this berry. The captains take care alſo to place it between decks, 
or in ſome other very dry part of the ſhip. The Engliſh, on the 
contrary, ſtow Raw Sugars and Rum in almoſt every part of the 
veſſel. Theſe do a conſiderable ry to the Coffee that lies 
near them. 

There is another more diſtant cauſe, that few people have no- 
ticed, but which contributes greatly to the badneſs of the Coffee 
exported into England, 

Moſt of the Engliſh ſhips are bired for the freight; the cap- 
tains ow the goods as they receive them; and the owners 
are fatisfied, if the veſſel is but well filled. It is a matter of 
little concern to them, whether the ſeveral kinds of goods have 
been properly diſpoſed, or whether they have received any de- 
triment by lying near each other. The French ſhips are gene- 
i * laden for the proprietors own uſe; ; the captains buy the 


goods 
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goods themſelves ; and, that they may be able to give a proper 
account of their management, and to ſhew that they have acted 
with prudence and caution, they are obliged to pay great atten- 
tion to the ſtowage of their veſſel, and to the preſervation of 
their cargoes. Hence it follows, that the Coffee which is carried 
to France is better than that which is brought to England. 


Extract 


| 
| 
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Extratt of a Letter from George Scott, Eq. 
late Lieutenant Governor of Dominica, zo Dr. 
Fothergill. 


Government Houſe, Iſland 
SIR, Dominica, Nov. 21 1765. 


R. 1, a conſiderable planter of Grenada, touched at 
this iſland on his way thither ; and, in the courſe of his in- 
telligence, having made me acquainted with your patriotic efforts 
for encouraging the growth and produce of the infant colonies 
lately ceded to us by France; and being very deſirous of throw- 
ing in my mite towards forwarding your very laudable labours ; 
I have therefore taken the liberty of putting on board the ſhip 
Neptune, Edmund Stevenſon maſter, under the care of Mr. 
Beats, of London, in a box directed for yourſelf, three ſmall bags of 
Coffee, which you will do me the favour to accept, trifling as they 
are, though I have not the honour of your acquaintance, as they 
are only intended for whatever experiments you may think proper 
to make of them. 

The little bag marked N*.1. was gathered in the year 1760; 
that marked N' 2. in 1763, and N' 3. laſt year: all the growth 
of this iſland, which is looked upon to make the beſt Coffee in 
the Weſt Indies, excepting that of the iſland of Mary Gallant ; 
and on the Weſt ſide of the iſland of Martinique, on the moun- 
tains oppoſite the Diamond Rock; which Coffee the French al- 
ways gave the preference to, though the inhabitants of this ifland 
prefer 
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prefer their own, which they always make uſe of for their break. 
faſt, taking equal quantities of it and boiled milk (or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, milk that is ſcalded), and after their dinner they 
commonly drink a cup of Coffee without milk; and they have 
in general excellent health, and a fine flow of ſpirits, for this part 
of the world: whereas the Engliſh ſubjects, whom it is difficult 
to wean from prejudices, {till perſiſt in the uſe of Tea; and, though 
they enjoy a good ſtate of health, do not appear to have half the 
vivacity or livelineſs with the French in the ſame iſland 
With Us. 

I am told, that in England they ſtamp a value upon Coffee in 
proportion to the ſmallneſs and greenneſs of the grain; here they 
regard neither the ſize nor colour of it for their own uſe, but 
eſteem it in proportion to the time it has been gathered, and for 
having been kept in a dry warm place, and expoſed to the air 
three or four times a year; and the greater number of years it is 
kept in this manner, the better it is, they ſay. They alſo aſcribe 
a great deal of its excellence to the method of preparing it for us: 
if it is over roaſted, it has a flat, bitter, and burnt taſte; and if it is 
not roaſted enough, though the Coffee ſhould be five or fix years 
old, it will taſte as if it had been gathered this year: but if it is 
old and well roaſted, and immediately covered up ſmoaking hot 
in a bowl or cup, to prevent the fine volatile particles and flavour 
from going off: it then, when cold, it is ground and made pro- 
perly with boiling good water, it is looked upon to be in its 
higheſt perfection. The better ſort of French, in all the iſlands, 
make a practice of taking a cup of equal parts, Coffee and ſcalded 
milk, with a cruſt of bread, almoſt as ſoon as they get out of bed 
in a morning; and the reaſons they give for this cuſtom are, that 
it clears the brain, enlivens the ſenſes, cleanſes the ſtomach, throws 
off any rheum or fortuitous matter that may be lodged about 

4 the 
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the head, ſtomach, or lungs, from foul air or putrid vapours. 
And they likewiſe ſay, that it prevents, and even cures, the gravel. 
The Turks alſo ſet the higheſt value upon good Coffee, on account 
of its exhilarating qualities, and brightening the animal ſpirits. 
Surely then it muſt be preferable to Tea, which has quite contrary 
effects in moſt ſhapes whatever; and it muſt, in my humble opinion, 
be one of the beſt breakfaſts in theworld, for the honeſt, brave people 
of the foggy iſland of Great Britain, where ſuch a multitudeof melan- 
choly accidents happen from a lowneſs of ſpirits. But what effects 
Coffee or Tea have upon the body or mind, you, Sir, muſt be 
the beſt judge, as it is your principal ſtudy and profeſſion to 
know the economy of the human frame; mine having been 
ever that of arms, and at preſent to preſide over this iſland ; from 
whence I will with pleaſure ſend you annually as much Coffee, 
of whatever ſort you like, as you may want for your own uſe, 
while I remain here; being very much (though unknown) 


Six, 
your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 


GEORGE SCOTT. 


GGG 


P. S. The method of curing Coffee through the Weſt Indies is, 
by paſſing it through a mill after it is ripe and gathered; and after 
this operation, it is put into ciſterns and covered with water for 
ten or twelve hours, until the pulp becomes looſe, when it is 
waſhed, and the Coffee, being in its huſks, is thrown in heaps 
to ſweat, and that the water may drain off, for two or three days 
more, when it is ſpread abroad and dried in the ſun ; and when 
dry, is put into troughs, and pounded with rammers, until all 

the 
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the huſks (or parchment, as they call it) are beat off, when it is 
winnowed in the air, and expoſed in the ſun until it is perfectly 
dry, and then carried to market. The Coffee I ſend you, in the 
little bag marked Ne 3, is ſome of a ſmall quantity 1 got one of 
the planters to make for me after the method of Mocha; which, 
as I am informed, is by {ſweating and drying it in the ſhade, after 
it is paſſed through the mill, and muſt, in my opinion, be infinitely 
preferable to ſoaking it in water, and drying it in the ſun, which 
certainly muſt extract abundance of its yirtues ; particularly that fine 
flavour good Coffee has, which is ſo grateful to the ſmell when it 
is firſt poured out. This little bag, I believe, you will find very 
good, though it has not been cured above ten months: and if 
there was enough of it to keep for three or four years, I imagine 
it would be perfectly excellent; for this method muſt certainly be 
the beſt, and I have endeavoured to perſuade many of the planters 
to come into it; but the great expence they muſt be at to erect 
buildings to cover it from the ſun and rain, while it would be cur- 
ing; the great labour and time it takes to cure it after the manner 
of Arabia, and the. ſmall price it bears at preſent, will not as yet 
permit them to come into it; though I am fully perſuaded that the 
Coffee of this iſland is full as good, when pulled off the tree, as any 
in Arabia, was it but cured after the ſame method; which I doubt 


not the planters will adopt, ſhould the price of Coffee rife, ſo as 


to encourage them in the undertaking. 


G. 8. 


3 Letter 


5 : 4 


Letter from a Merchant of London 70 J. ELIIs, E; 
F. R. S. Agent for Dominica. 


| Sept. 4, 1773-- 
De AR SIR, 


HAVE heard with pleaſure, that you are preparing for the 
public ſome obſervations on Coffee, with a view to promote 


in this country a more general conſumption of what is produced 
of that valuable article in our colonies. 


I am perſuaded the Weſt India planter will find, in your pub- 
lication, many uſeful. hints for improving the r of his. 
Coffee. 

But I muſt beg leave to remark: to you, that it is in vain to 
think of extending that trade, while the duties, on and after. im- 
portation, continue ſo, very conſiderable. 

I do not however mean to diſcourage you. For though the: 
times are unfavourable for propoſing the reduction of any tax; I 
truſt there are gentlemen in adminiſtration. who will:countenance 
ſuch a meaſure, when Juſtice to a part, and the good of the. 
whole community require it. And J conceive this to be a "caſe 
of that nature. The duties L have mentioned were vated. at a 
time when the culture of the Coftee-plant was unknown in our 
iſlands, and when the conſumption was. ſupplied. intirely from: 
Arabia. It might then be reaſonable to conſider it merely as an- 
article of luxury. But circumſtances are now. greatly altered. 
The iſlands acquired by the late peace, and Dominica in particu- 
lar, have large plantations of the Coffee- tree, and the planters are. 

well ſkilled in the cultivation of it. They. could furniſh the pre-. 


ſent. 
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ſent conſumption, and any further quantity that might be wanted. 

I know that, a few years ſince, the exciſe on foreign Coffee was 

raiſed for the encouragement of the Britiſh iflands, But the duty 

and exciſe on our own were left as before; which are ſo con- 

ſiderable, as to reſtrain the middling and common people, who 

alone make a large conſumption, from the uſe of it. The French 

in this ſeem to have underſtood their intereſt better; their Coſſec 

pays but a ſmall duty, and Tea is ſcarce heard of among them. 
It might be ſo in this country, did we not make that article, as 

well as Chocolate, dearer than Tea, by diſproportionate and enor- 

mous duties ; which otherwiſe would be fold as cheap, and pro- 

bably be the means of preventing, in a great meaſure, the expor- 

tation of our bullion to China [2]. This can only be avoided f 

by ſubſtituting another ſocial refreſhing liquor inſtead of Tea: Cof- 

fee and Chocolate are its natural rivals, and would, in all like- 

lihood, have the ſuperiority, if government would be ſatisfied 

with their contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate in the ſame 

proportion. More at preſent is exacted; and that alone diſables 

them from a competition. You will doubtleſs think it ſtrange, 

that articles which our own colonies can raiſe, ſhould pay a higher 

duty than a Chineſe commodity, the place of which they might 

ſupply. You may perhaps think me miſtaken in the aſſertion. 

I ſhall therefore endeavour to prove it, in ſo clear a manner, as 


may convince not only you, but any man, however little he may 
be accuſtomed to reflection. 


[a] We ſee at preſent, that a temporary ſuſpenſion of the India Company's 
purchaſes of Tea has conſiderably affected the price of filver ; ſo that we may 


ſoon expect a new coinage, which could not have happened, had they continued 
to drain this kingdom of bullion as formerly. 


H 2 For 
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For that purpoſe I muſt ſtate the following plain matters of 
fact: | 

One eighth part of an ounce of 'Tea, that is, one ſpoonful and 
a half, is commonly uſed for the breakfaſt of one perfon. At that 
rate, a quarter of a pound is conſumed in 32 days; which, to 
a void fractions, I ſhall conſider as a month, both with reſpect to 
the other articles and this: ſo that upon the whole it will make 
no difference. A quarter of a pound per month, is three pounds 
in the year. 

One quarter of an ounce of Coffee is uſually allowed for a 
good diſh; and I might very well ſuppoſe that, were it cheap, three 
ſuch diſhes would be conſumed for a breakfaſt. However, to 
avoid objections, I ſhall reckon but two; which will require 
half an ounce of Coffee; that is, four times the weight of the Tea 
conſequently one pound in a month, and twelve pounds in the 
year. 

l am informed, that it is common to give out one of the ſmall 

diviſions in a cake of Chocolate, of which there are eight in a 
quarter of a pound, to make one diſh :. two, at leaſt, would be 
requiſite for a breakfaſt ; and they would weigh an ounce ;. which 
is eight times as much as the Tea, and double the weight of the 
Coffee. The conſumption of the month would be two. pounds; 
and of the year, twenty-four. 

From hence it is plain that, if Tea is charged with duties and 
exciſe to the amount of 28. 10 4d. per pound, which is actually 
the caſe, as I ſhall ſhew preſently, roaſted Coffee, of which Jour 
times the quantity is neceſſary for the ſame purpoſe, ſhould pay but 
one fourth part of that ſum ; that is 8 d. and ths per pound; and 
Chocolate, one eighth part being 4 d. and ths; and if the duty 
and exciſe ſhould continue to be paid on the Coffee before it is 


roaſted, they ought to be near one quarter leſs than I have men- 
3 tioned, 
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thned, becauſe it loſes of its weight in roaſting 24 1b. on 112 lb. 
The loſs of weight on the Chocolate nut is * 18 lb. on 
an hundred. 

Allowing for which, the duty on roaſted Coffee will be reduced 
to 63 d. and Chocolate ſhould not pay quite 3 1 d. inſtead of 
33 8. 6 d. per hundred on plantation Coffee at the cuſtom houſe; 
that is 4d. per pound, and 18. 6d. per pound at the exciſe; in 
all 22d. It muſt be afterwards roafted ; which reduces x 1 2 lb. to 
88 Ib. and 22 d. upon the former, is full 2s. 5 d. on the latter. 

On landing Chocolate nuts, 118. 114 d. per hundred is paid; 
which is 14d. per pound; and the exciſe on the Chocolate, when 
made into cakes, is 28. 3d. per pound more. Therefore the 
duty upon a pound of this article, is nearly the ſame as on 

Coffee; though double the quantity is required for a breakfaſt. 
The duties on Tea are as follows, 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
paid by the Eaſt India Company, and as much by the buyer; 
making together 50 per cent.; and that, on the average value of 
Tea, is 22 1 d. per pound: for, according to the beſt information I 
have been able to procure. from the FTea-brokers, 3s. 9 d. is the 
medium price at the ſales; the high · priced forts, the hyſon and 
ſouchon, not being a tenth part of the importation. Beſides the 
above duties, there is 1 s. per pound excite; in all, 2s. 10 3 d. per 
per pound on 3s. 9d. value; which is erghty per cent. While plan- 
tation Coffee, which is rated at 15 d, though in reality it ſells but 
for 6d; and Chocolate nuts, that are nearly of the ſame value, 
pay 28. 5 d. per pound, which is four hundred and eighty per cent. 

J think nothing more is wanting to prove my aſſertion with 
reſpect to the duties, but the bringing into one point of view, the 
ums that government would receive on each perſon's annual con- 
ſumption, upon the footing I have propoſed. 


} 


On. 
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On 3 tb. of Tea. 


The cake of a year. 
„ „ 5 bh © < 
Valued 3s. 9d. per pound, which is oO 11 3 

The duty and exciſe at 2s. 104d. amount to "0-8 74 


On 15 ; lb. of unroaſted Coffee; which, when'fit for uſe, would 
be reduced to 12 lb. 


The prime coſt at 6d. per pound, is 8 7 | 
Suppoſed duty on the 151 lb. at 6 3d. per pound is o 8 614 


On 29 & lb. of Chocolate nuts, called, in the Book of Rates, Cocoa 
; nuts; which would make 24 1b. of Chocolate. 


The prime coſt of the 29 lb. at on per@, , x 
pound, is — 3 
Suppoſed duty thereon at 3 d. per © ond — o 8 6 


The duties payable at preſent on the ſame quantities of the two 
laſt articles ſtand thus: 


when fit for uſe, at 11. 138. 6 2 d. per cent. 


| which is 4 d. per pound. — — 
Exciſe on the ſame, at 18. 6d. per pound, — 1 2 Tos 


On 15 41b. of unroaſted Coffee, equal to 121b. ? | 
3 * 
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„ „ . 
On 292 1b. of Cocoa. nuts, at 118. 114 d. per hun- © 
dred; that is, 1 4d. per pound. 3 0:3 Þ 


Exciſe on that quantity made into Chocolate, pro- } 
ducing 24 lb. at 28. 3d. per pound. ——— 2 14 © 


ST 37-7 


I believe the quality of Weſt India Coffee might be greatly im- 
proved, if the planter were encouraged by a conſiderable demand 
from hence. One great reaſon of its being inferior to Mocha at 
prefent is, that the Dutch and Germans, who are almoſt the 
only buyers, have an unaccountable regard to the colour: they 
prefer a light green ; and to have that quality, the Coffee muſt be 
freſh. The planter, having ſcarce any other market, is obliged to 
conform to their taſte, and haftens to ſend away his produce; 
which may poſſibly heat in the paſſage, and certainly cannot have 
had time to get rid of the rank flavour natural at firſt to it. 
The prices which they give are, beſides, ſo low, that Coffee is 
become an article not worthy the attention of a planter ; and un- 
leſs adminiſtration grants it ſome conſiderable encouragement, I 
have no doubt: but the trees will be rooted up throughout the 
iſlands, and the Coffee trade loſt to this nation, 
| . wo years ago, the Germans readily gave double the price for 

: but various cauſes have concurred to lower the value: ſome 
are of temporary nature; ſuch as the high price of corn all over 
Europe, and the troubles of Poland: others are of a worſe kind, 
and muff greatly affect the conſumption. 


The 
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The king of Pruſſia, has, I am aſſured, laid an additional duty 
on it of 50 per cent; and the Landgrave of Heſſe has, in a great 
meaſure, prohibited the uſe of it. 

Another circumſtance to diſhearten our planters is, that the 
Dutch of Surinam, and the Berbices, have amazingly encreaſed 
the number of their Coffee trees; and with the advantages of a 


rich ſoil, and lands cheaper; an eaſy communication by water, 


and more facility in borrowing money for ſuch extenſive under- 
takings, are better enabled to continue the trade. The French 


too import aſtoniſhing quantities from the iſlands of Bourbon and 


Maurituis; where ſlaves can be had cheap from Madagaſcar. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the ſeaſonable interpoſition of governs» 
ment may yet not only fave the Coffee plantations in our iſlands from 
ruin, but put them upon a more flouriſhing footing than ever. No- 
thing more 15neceſlary, than to regulate the duties upon an equita- 
ble footing ; and if Coffee and Chocolate ſhould pay a proportionable 
duty with Tea, I think I may venture to aſſert that the revenue 
cannot be leſſened by the former taking place of the latter. On the 
contrary, as the Weſt India produce is all paid for in our ma- 
nufactures, the ingenious artiſt, the tradeſman, and huſbandman 
at home, muſt be better enabled to pay taxes. What employ- 
ment the Weſt India trade furniſhes to our people, will appear 
from the liſt I ſend you of the articles exported; in which every 
one will find himſelf intereſted directly, or indirectly. 

There are other conſiderable advantages accruing from the con- 
nection of North America, Ireland, and Africa, with the iſlands, of 
ſtill more conſequence to the parent ſtate. But to trace them with 
any degree of preciſion, would require more time than I can ſpare 
at preſent, and take up too much of yours. 

Certain it is, that the profits of our Weſt India ſettlements, 


through different channels, center in Great Britain; where the 
| planter 
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planter retires, when his fortune is made, to recruit an ex- 
hauſted conſtitution, and enjoy his gains . earned by con- 
tinual dangers and anxiety. 

Our unhappy adventurers in Coffee, in the Ceded Iflands, 
begin as I am told, to loſe all hope of that reward for their 
labours, which uſed to ſupport them under every diſappoint- 
ment, a proſperous return to their family and friends. Their 
credit 1s totally ſtopt by the difficulties of the times, and their 
produce yields them only one half of what it did in 1770: by 
which the value of their eſtates 1s lowered in the eyes of their 
correſpondents, who, if able, are afraid to aſſiſt them, thinking 
their ſituation deſperate. Their loſſes in Negroes, and mules, 
have been immenſe from the difficulties attending the cultiva- 
tion of iſlands overgrown with woods, conſequently damp and 
unhealthy : from the want of proviſions, and of proper ſhelter 
for their Negroes and cattle. In ſhort, their affairs are at ſuch 
a criſis, that, unleſs they have immediate relief, from the wiſ- 
dom and juſtice of Parliament ; it is ſcarce poſſible but they 
muſt fink under their misfortunes, and ſoon be deſtroyed by 
the harpy claws of lawyers and uſurers. 

On the other hand, ſhould the planter be ſupported and en- 
couraged, in proportion as his produce may encreaſe ; the 
revenue of the iſlands, arifing from the 4 4 per cent. on that 
produce, muſt become ſo much the more confiderable. The 
planters, who have purchaſed eſtates of government, payable in 
inſtalments, may then be able to fulfil their engagements ; and 
the lands ſurrendered by the Caribees of St. Vincent find pur- 
chaſers at a good price ; which cannot be expected in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of things. It has been very well obſerved in the 
Dominica petition to paliament, delivered in by you the laſt 
ſeſſion, that Coftee and Cacao plantations deſerve particular en- 
couragement ; becauſe they can be undertaken upon a ſmaller 
ſcale than ſugar eſtates, which muſt neceſſarily be extenſive 
and require expenſive buildings. Whatever tends to divide the 
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landed property, and conſequently furniſh ſubſiſtence to a greater 


number of white inhabitants, certainly adds to the ſtrength of 


the iſlands, and enables them the better to reſiſt a foreign force, 


or to quell inſurrections of the Negroes at home. 


Jam aware it may be objected, that though I have ſhewn 


that if the duties and exciſe on Coffee were reduced to 6 2 d. 
ßer pound, and on. the Chocolate nut to 3 4 d. and thoſe 
articles were to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the place of Tea; 
the loſs of the revenue on the latter would be compenſated by 
an increaſe of revenue on the former; yet the difference be- 


tween thoſe duties I have propoſed, and what are now actually 
paid, would be ſo mueh loſt to the government, on the preſent 


conſumption of Coffee and Chocolate. 


I own that if a// that is conſumed paid the * and duty, 


ſuch a loſs muſt be expected: but there is no doubt, but im- 


menſe quantities of Coffee are ſmuggled all round this king- 


dom, particularly on the Southern and Weſtern coaſts, where 
'T am afſured it may be had, even in ſmall quantities, at the 


rate of 14 to 18 d. per pound, which is little more than half 
the duty and exciſe. This is the more detrimental to England, 


as ſuch Coffee is chiefly the produce of the French iſlands, 
and paid for in ready money. 


It is very probable, that three times as much Weſt India 


Coffee finds its way in that manner, as what pays the duties 


and excite, If ſo, a reduction of three parts in four of thoſe 
duties would occaſion no loſs to government, provided the 
whole of the conſumption were regularly entered; and in all 


| likelihood that would happen, as there would: be then no temp- 
tation left for ſmuggling. 


But ſhould I grant that, on lowering the duties ſo that every 
one might be induced to pay them, there would {til} be a defi- 


ciency: ſurely conſiderations of policy and juſtice to the colo- 
nies may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have more weight with a 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh Parliament, and Adminiſtration, than a difference of no 
conſequence upon one of the branches of the revenue. However, 
to prevent all objections, I ſubmit the following plan, for com- 
penſating to Government any difference which may be ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from leſſening the duties in the manner I have mentioned, 
and likewile to put an entire ſtop to the ſmuggling of Coffee and 
Chocolate. And firſt I mnſt defire it may be obſerved, that a 
great part of the preſent conſumption of thoſe articles is in 
Coffee- houſes. 

My propoſal is, to let the Cuſtom-houſe duties on plantation 
Coffee remain as they are. 

To convert the exciſe now paid upon foreign Coffee into a 
duty, not to be drawn baek upon exportation: for that would 
certainly give occaſion to great frauds. This will make no ditter- 
ence to Government on Mocha Coffee. 

To take off the whole exciſe on Coffee and Chocolate, and 
make up any ſuppoſed deficiency on the Plantation Coffee and 
Chocolate by a proportionable tax on licences for keeping a Cof- 
fee-houſe, or any houſes where Coffee and Chocolate may be fold 
ready made. Perſons who keep ſuch houſes will have no reaſon 
to complain of the tax, as they will be able to purchaſe theſe arti- 
cles, of Britiſh growth, at a very low rate; nor will it be any 
hardſhip upon their cuſtomers, becauſe there will be no occaſion to 
raiſe the price to them. 

Another conſideration in favour of this plan is, that the pay- 
ment of the tax cannot be evaded, and will be eaſily levied. 

I have nodoubt, that when the attention of ſo experienced a Finan- 
cier as the preſent Miniſter is directed to this object, our fellow- 
ſubjects in the Weſt Indies will be enabled to continue the culti- 
vation of the Coffee and Cacao, or Chocolate nut, with as great 
advantage to their mother country as themſelves. But I have 
already exceeded the bounds of a letter; and ſhall therefore con- 


clude with aſſuring you, that, if what I have written, can be of 
I 2 an 
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any ſervice to you in your views of promoting the intereft of the 
iſland for which you are Agent, and of the community at large, 


I ſhall not think my time has been ill e and that I am, 
with the ſincereſt regard, 


DAR SIR, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Aſter having written the above, it has occurred to me, that it 
might be proper to conſider what difference the increaſed con- 
ſumption of Coffee and Chocolate, in the lieu of Tea, would make 
with refpe& to navigation. The Eaſt India Company has lately 
agreed to pay 26/. 10s. per ton for freight from China. One ton 
anſwers the ſame purpoſes as four tons of Coffee; and the freight 
on that quantity, at the uſual price of 5/. 10s. per ton, would 2 
221. which is ſomething leſs than on the proportional quantity of 
Tea. But the difference is very conſiderably in favour of Choco- 
late ; and there are moſt material advantages attending the Welt 
India navigation, in preference to the Eaſt ; particularly, that our 
brave ſailors are leſs liable to fatal diſtempers in ſuch a voyage, 


having no occaſion to remain for ſo long a continuance aboard a 


ſhip; and, what is of great importanee, ſhould their King and 
Country, on a ſudden emergency, need their aſſiſtanee, it may ſoon 
be commanded. On the contrary, when once a ſhip for China has 
left our ports, we can expect no ſervice of that kind from the crew 
for eighteen months, however they may be wanted. 


Exports 


L 6r ]. 


Exports zo the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands; in which 


fome of the minuteſt Articles are rad to ſhew 


that the Planter has Recourſe to this Country, even 
for them. 


IMBER for Dwelling Houſes, Sugar Houſes, Diſtil- 
ling Houſes, Curing Houſes, and: Ware Houſes, ready 
{quared and framed, to put up on arrival; with Window Frames 
and Saſhes, glazed. But the chief Oulers for theſe are _ to 
North America. 
Bricks. 
Tiles. 
Lime. 
Flat Paving Stones. 
Mill Stones. 
Mill Caſes. 
Gudgeons, Carpooſes, and Mill Wedges. 
Stills for making Rum. 
Vatts to contain the Liquor. 
Caſks or Puncheons to put it in. 
Iron Teaches for boiling the Cane Juice.. 
Wine Steves to ſtrain it through. 
Lime, to refine it. 
Skimmers and Ladles. 
Pumps for the Still Houſe, 
Iron Work for the Fire place under the Coppers, or Teaches. 
Coals for the ſame. 
Sheet Lead to line the Cilterns, 


Lead Pipes, 
Solder. 
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Solder. 


Sheets of Copper, for drying Magnoe, or Caſſava Bread. 


Heſſens, for Cotton Bags. 
Brown Roll, for Coffee Bags. 
Sail Cloth, for ſmall Veſſels. 
Fiſhing Tackle. 

Ropes and Cordage. 
Coaches. 

Chaiſes. 

Harneſſes. 

Fire Engines. 

Leather Buckets. 
Trunks. 

Collars and Traces. 
Weights and Scales. 
Truſs Hoops. 

Carts, 

Waggons. 
Wheel-barrows. 

Horſes. 

Mules. 

Shoes for them. 

Oats. 

Beans and Bran. 

Saddles. 

Bridles. 

Surcingles. 

Whips. 

Spurs. 

Boots. 

Shoes, 


Buckles, 
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Shoe Buckles, 

Blacking Balls. 

Stockings, of Silk, Thread, and Cotton.. 
Stocking Breeches, 

Fuſtian, ] 
Jean, 

Drabs, 

Damaſcus, 

Nankeen, 

Ticks, 

Dimities, and a variety of ſtriped Goods, } 


for Breeches and 
Waiſtcoats. 


Thin Woollen Cloth, 

Kerſimeers, 

Duroys, and. 3 

Fhickſet, 
Shirts, 
Sheets, 


Engliſh, Triſh, and Scotch Linen, for? Table Cloths, 
Napkins and 
Towels. 

Cambriek, Muſlin, and Lace, for Ruffles. 

An immenſe Quantity of Printed Cottons, and. Callicoes, and 
Linen, for Gowns, Night-Gowns, and Petticoats for Houſe 
Negroes, and White People; Handkerchiefs, of which a great 
deal for Negroe Women's heads. 


Oſnaburgs, and 


In great 
quantities, 


Checks, for cloathing the Field Negroes, 


Jackets for the Men, } | 
Petticoats for the Women» of coarſe Woollen, 
Bed Ticks. 


Be dſteads. 
Hair 
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Hair Mattraſles. 

Scotch Gauze for Curtains. 
Chairs. 

Tables. 


Commodes, and Cabinet Ware of all kinds. 
Hats, for White People and Houſe Servants. 


Negroe Hats. 
Negroe Caps. 
Paper, for hanging Rooms. 


Linſeed Oil, and Painters Colours. 


Mops. 

Brooms. 

Scrubbing Bruſhes. 
Chalk, and Whiting. 
Candle Boxes. 
Pepper Boxes. 
Common Tinder Boxes. 
Piſtol Tinder Boxes. 
Kettles. 

Pots. 

Pans. 

Dairy Pans. 

Plates. 

Dithes. 

Trenchers. 

Hand Baſons. 

Tea Pots. 


Cups and Saucers, 

Baſons. 

Horn Tumblers. 

Silver Rummers, and Goblets. 

Glaſs ware, 

Table Knives. 
= 2 


Forks, 
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Forks. 

Spoons. 

Lamps. 
Candleſticks. 
Lantherns. 

Hand Coffee Mills. 
Coffee Pots. 
Chocolate Pots. 

Tea Caniſters. 

Hour Glaſſes. 
Watches and Watch Chains. 
Clocks. 

Plantation Bells. 
Hand Bells. 

Swords and Hangers. 
Piſtols. 

Guns. 


Gun Powder, to ſplit Rocks. 


Shot. 

Braſs Cocks. 
Bolts. 
Hinges. 
Locks. 
Padlocks. 
Nails of all Sizes. 
Crows. 
Hammers. 
Hatchets. 
Axes. 

Saws. 


Gimblets. 


Files. 
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Files. 

Chiſels. 

Planes. 

Rules and Lines. 
Hoes and Bills in great quantities. 
Shovels. 

Spades. 

Rakes. 

Garden Sheers. 

Watering Pots. 
Grind-ſtones, bored and with Handles. 
Combs. 

Bruſhes. 

Hair Powder. 

Powder Puffs. 

Razors. 

Shaving Boxes, with Soap and Bruſhes, 
Hones and Straps, 
Needles. 

Thread. 

Sewing Silk. 

Tape. 

Laces. 

Hooks and Eyes. 

Cap Wire, and Tags, 
Pins. 

Thimbles. 

Ribbands. 

Garters, 

Claſp Knives. 

Buttons. 

Gold and Silver Lace. 

Pen Knives. 


Pens. 
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Pens. 

Ink Powder. 
Ink Horns. 
Standiſhes. 
Paper. 


Books for Accounts. 
Wax. 


Wafers. 

Seals. 

Almanacks. 

Books. 

News Papers. 
Magazines. 

Playing Cards. 
Meſſage Cards. 

Dice. 

Back Gammon Tables, 
Chirurgical Inſtruments, 


Hydrometers. 
Proof Bottles. 


Pipes. 
Tobacco, prepared forſmoaking. 
Snuffers. 
Salvers. 

Bottle Stands. 
Bottle Tickets. 
Snuff. 

Snuff Boxes. 
Garden Seeds. 
Manna. | 
Salts. 


2 Jalap. 


K 2 
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Bark. 
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Bark, 

Ippecacuanha. 

Salſepareille. 

Nitre. 

Camphire. 

China Root. 

Rhubarb. 

Tartar Emetic. 

Cream Tartar. 

Vitriol. 

Verdigriſe. 

Antimony. 

Tames's Powders, and Medicines of all kinds. 
Eau de Luce, and ſweet-ſcented Waters. 
Pepper. 

Cloves. 


Mace. 

Durham Muſtard. 
Ketchup. | 
Pickled Cucumbers. 
Pickled Walnuts. 
Vinegar. 

Salad Oil. 

Olives. 


Almonds. 
Raiſins. 


Currants. 

Figs, and other dried-or preſerved Fruit. 
Sago. 

Pearl Barley. 

Split Peas. 

Grutts. 


Lamp 
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Lamp Oil. 

Refined Sugar. 

Tea. 

Soap. 

Wine. 

Porter in Caſks. 

Porter in Bottles. 

Glouceſter Cheeſe. 

Cheſhire Cheeſe. 

Hams. 

Bacon. 

Smoaked Beef. 

Tongues. 

Butter. 

Salt Bee Theſe three chiefly from Ireland, 
Pork. 


They receive beſides, every year, a conſiderable quantity of 
Herrings from Scotland; and abundance of Flour, Rice, Live 
Stock, Cod, and Lumber, from North America; and Negroes 
to an amazing amount from Africa; which are all brought in 
Britiſh veſſels, and chiefly purchaſed with Britiſh manufacturers. 
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